ABRIDGED EDITION OF 
MY EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH 

MAHATMA GANDHI 


Introduction 

Four or five years ago, at the instance of some of my nearest co-workers, I agreed to 
write ray autobiography. I made the start, but scarcely had I turned over the first sheet 
when riots broke out in Bombay and the work remained at a standstill. Then followed a 
series of events which culminated in my imprisonment at Yeravda. I should indeed have 
finished the autobiography had I gone through my full term of imprisonment at Yeravda, 
for there was still a year left to complete the task, when I was discharged. Swami Anand 
has now repealed the proposal, and as I have finished the history of Satyagraha in South 
Africa, I am tempted to undertake the autobiography for Navajivan. 

It is not my purpose to attempt a real autobiography. I simply want to tell the story of 
my numerous experiments with truth, and as my life consists of nothing but those 
experiments; it is true that the story will take the shape of an autobiography. My 
experiments in the political field are now known, not only to India, but to a certain extent 
to the ‘civilized’ world. But I should certainly like to narrate my experiments in the 
spiritual field which are known only to myself, and from which I have derived such 
power as I possess for working in the political field. If the experiments are really 
spiritual, then there can be no room for self-praise. They can only add to my humility. 
The more I reflect and look back on the past, the more vividly do I feel my limitations. 

Only those matters of religion that can be comprehended as much by children as by 
older people, will be included in this story, if I can narrate them in a dispassionate and 
humble spirit, many other experiments will find in them provision for their onward 
march. Far be it from me to claim any degree of perfection for these experiments. I claim 
for them nothing more than does a scientist who, though he conducts his experiments 
with the utmost accuracy, forethought and minuteness, never claims any 6nah’ty about 
his conclusions, but keeps an open mind regarding them. 

I hope and pray that no one will regard the advice interspersed in the following 
chapters as authoritative. The experiments narrated should be regarded as illustrations, in 
the light of which everyone may carry on his own experiments according to his own 
inclinations and capacity. I trust that to this limited extent the illustrations will be really 
helpful; because I am not going either to conceal or understate any ugly things that must 
be told. I hope to acquaint the reader fully with all my faults and errors. 

The Ashram, Sabarmati 
M.K. Gandhi 
26th November, 1925 


1 Birth and Parentage 

The Gandhis belong to the Bania caste and seem to have been originally grocers. But 
for three generations, from my grandfather, they have been prime ministers in several 
Kathiawad States. 

Uttamchand Gandhi, alias Ota Gandhi, was my grandfather. Ota Gandhi married a 
second time, having lost his first wife. He had four sons by his first wife and two by his 
second wife. I do not think that in my childhood I ever felt or knew that these sons of Ota 
Gandhi were not all of the same mother. The fifth of these six brothers was Karamchand 
Gandhi, alias Kaba Gandhi, and the sixth was Tulsidas Gandhi. Both these brothers were 
prime ministers in Porbandar, one after the other. Kaba Gandhi was my father. 

Kaba Gandhi married four times in succession, having lost his wife each time by 
death. He had two daughters by his first and second marriages. His last wife, Putlibai, 
bore him a daughter and three sons, I being the youngest. 

My father was a lover of his clan, truthful, brave and generous, but short-tempered. He 
was incorruptible and had earned a name for strict impartiality in his family as well as 
outside. His loyalty to the State was well known. An assistant political agent spoke 
insultingly of the Rajkot Thakore Saheb, Kaba’s chief, and he stood up to the insult. The 
agent was angry and asked Kaba Gandhi to apologize. This he refused to do and was 
therefore kept under detention for a few hours. But when the agent saw that Kaba Gandhi 
was adamant, he ordered him to be released. 

My father never had any ambition to accumulate riches and left us very little property. 
He had no education, save that of experience. At best, he might be said to have read up to 
the fifth Gujarati standard. Of history and geography he was innocent. But his rich 
experience of practical affairs stood him in good stead in the solution of the most intricate 
questions and in managing hundreds of men. Of religious training he had very little, but 
he had that kind of religious culture which frequent visits to temples and listening to 
religious discourses make available to many Hindus. 

The outstanding impression my mother has left on my memory is that of saintliness. 
She was deeply religious. She would not think of taking her meals without her daily 
prayers. Going to Haveli — the Vaishnava temple — was one of her daily duties. She 
would take the hardest vows and keep them without flinching. Illness was no excuse for 
relaxing them. To keep two or three consecutive fasts was nothing to her. Living on one 
meal a day during Chaturmas (Literally, a period of four months. A vow of fasting and 
semi-fasting is taken during the four months of the rains) was a habit with her. Not 
content with that, she fasted every alternate day during one Chaturmas. During another 
Chaturmas she vowed not to have food without seeing the sun. We children on those 
days would stand, staring at the sky, waiting to announce the appearance of the sun to our 
mother. Everyone knows that at the height of the rainy season the sun often does not 
condescend to show his face. And I remember days when, at his sudden appearance, we 
would rush and announce it to her. She would run out to see with her own eyes, but by 
that time the fugitive sun would be gone, thus depriving her of her meal. ‘That does not 
matter;’ she would say cheerfully, ‘God did not want me to eat today.’ And then she 
would return to her round of duties. 


My mother had strong common sense. She was well informed about all matters of 
State, and ladies of the court thought highly of her intelligence. 

Of these parents I was born at Porbandar, otherwise known as Sudamapuri, on October 
2, 1869. 1 passed my childhood in Porbandar. I recollect having been put to school. It was 
with some difficulty that I got through the multiplication tables. The fact that I recollect 
nothing more of those days than having learnt, in company with other boys, to call our 
teacher all kinds of names, would strongly suggest that my intellect must have been 
sluggish, and my memory raw. 


2 Childhood 

I must have been about seven when my father left Porbandar for Rajkot. There I was 
put into a primary school, and I can well recollect those days, including the names and 
other particulars of the teachers who taught me. As at Porbandar, so here, there is hardly 
anything to note about my studies. I could only have been a mediocre student. From this 
school I went to the suburban school and thence to the high school, having already 
reached my twelfth year. I do not remember having ever told a lie, during this short 
period, either to my teachers or to my school-mates. I used to be very shy and avoided all 
company. My books and my lessons were my sole companions. To be at school at the 
stroke of the hour and to run back home as soon as the school closed — that was my daily 
habit. I literally ran back, because I could not bear to talk to anybody. I was even afraid 
lest anyone should poke fun at me. 

There is an incident which occurred at the examination during my first year at the high 
school and which is worth recording. Mr. Giles, the educational inspector, had come on a 
visit of inspection. He had set us five words to write as a spelling exercise. One of the 
words was ‘kettle’, I had misspelt it. The teacher tried to prompt me with the point of his 
boot, but I would not be prompted. It was beyond me to see that he wanted me to copy 
the spelling from my neighbour’s slate, for I had thought that the teacher was there to 
supervise us against copying. The result was that all the boys, except myself, were found 
to have spelt every word correctly. Only I had been stupid. The teacher tried later to bring 
this stupidity home to me, but without effect. I never could learn the art of ‘copying’. 

Yet the incident did not in the least diminish my respect for my teacher. I was, by 
nature, blind to the faults of elders. Later I came to know of many other failings of this 
teacher, but my regard for him remained the same. For I had learnt to carry out the orders 
of elders, not to scan their actions. 

Two other incidents, belonging to the same period, have always clung to my memory. 
As a rule I had a distaste for any reading beyond my school books. The daily lessons had 
to be done, because I disliked being taken to task by my teacher as much as I disliked 
deceiving him. Therefore I would do the lessons, but often without my mind in them. 
Thus when even the lessons could not be done properly, there was of course no question 
of any extra reading. But somehow my eyes fell on a hook purchased by my father. It was 
Shravana Pitribhakti Nataka (a play about Shravana’s devotion to his parents), f read it 
with intense interest. There came to our place about the same time itinerant showmen. 
One of the pictures I was shown was of Shravana carrying, by means of slings fitted for 
his shoulders, his blind parents on a pilgrimage. The book and the picture left an indelible 


impression on my mind. ‘Here is an example for you to copy,’ I said to myself. The 
agonized lament of the parents over Shravana’s death is still fresh in my memory. The 
melting tune moved me deeply, and I played it on a concertina which my father had 
purchased for me. 

There was a similar incident connected with another play. Just about this time, I had 
secured my father’s permission to see a play performed by a certain dramatic company. 
This play — Harishchandra — captured my heart. I could never be tired of seeing it. But 
how often should I be permitted to go? It haunted me and I must have acted 
Harishchandra to myself times without number. ‘Why should not all be truthful like 
Harishchandra?’ was the question I asked myself day and night. To follow truth and to go 
through all the ordeals Harishchandra went through was the one ideal it inspired in me. I 
literally believed in the story of Harishchandra. The thought of it all often made me weep. 
My common sense tells me today that Harishchandra could not have been a historical 
character. Still both Harishchandra and Shravana are living realities for me, and I am sure 
I should be moved as before if I were to read those plays again today. 


3 Child Marriage 

It is my painful duty to have to record here my marriage at the age of thirteen. As I see 
the youngsters of the same age about me who are under my care, and think of my own 
marriage, I am inclined to pity myself and to congratulate them on having escaped my 
lot. I can see no moral argument in support of such a preposterously early marriage. 

It will be remembered that we were three brothers. The first was already married. The 
elders decided to marry my second brother, who was two or three years my senior, a 
cousin, possibly a year older, and me, all at the same time. In doing so there was no 
thought of our welfare, much less our wishes. It was purely a question of their own 
convenience and economy. 

Marriage among Hindus is no simple matter. The parents of the bride and the 
bridegroom often bring themselves to ruin over it. They waste their substance, they waste 
their time. Months are taken up over the preparations — in making clothes and ornaments 
and in preparing budgets for dinners. 

It was only through these preparations that we got warning of the coming event. I do 
not think it meant to me anything more than the prospect of good clothes to wear, drum 
heating, marriage processions, rich dinners and a strange girl to play with. 

Porbandar is 120 miles from Rajkot — a cart journey of five days. My father did the 
distance in three, but the coach toppled over in the third stage, and he sustained severe 
injuries. He arrived bandaged all over. Both his and our interest in the coming event was 
half destroyed, but the ceremony had to be gone through: for how could the marriage 
dates be changed? However, I forgot my grief over my father’s injuries in the childish 
amusement of the wedding. 

My father put on a brave face in spite of his injuries, and took full part in the wedding. 
As I think of it, I can even today call before my mind’s eye the places where he sat as he 
went through the different details of the ceremony. Little did I dream then that one day I 
should severely criticize my rather for having married me as a child. Everything on that 
day seemed to me right and proper and pleasing. There was also my own eagerness to get 


married. And as everything that my father did then struck me beyond reproach, the 
recollection of those things are fresh in my memory. I took no time in assuming the 
authority of a husband. 


4 Playing the Husband 

My wife could not go anywhere without my permission. This sowed the seeds of a 
bitter quarrel between us. The restraint was virtually a sort of imprisonment. And 
Kasturbai was not the girl to brook any such thing. She made it a point to go out 
whenever and wherever she liked. More restraint on my part resulted in more liberty 
being taken by her and in my getting more and more cross. Refusal to speak to one 
another thus became the order of the day with us, married children. I think it was quite 
innocent of Kasturbai to have taken those liberties with my restrictions. How could a 
guileless girl brook any restraint on going to the temple or on going on visits to friends? 
If I had the right to impose restrictions on her, had she not also a similar right? All this is 
clear to me today. But at that time I had to make good my authority as a husband! 

Let not the reader think, however, that ours was a life of unrelieved bitterness. For my 
severities were all based on love. I wanted to make my wife an ideal wife. My ambition 
was to make her live a pare life, learn what I learnt, and identify her life and thought with 
mine. 

I do not know whether Kasturbai had any such ambition. She was illiterate. By nature 
she was simple, independent, persevering and, with me at least, reticent. She was not 
impatient of her ignorance and I do not recollect my studies having ever spurred her to go 
in for a similar adventure. I fancy, therefore, that my ambition was all one-sided. 


5 At the High School 

I was not regarded as a dunce at the high school. I always enjoyed the affection of my 
teachers. Certificates of progress and character used to be sent to the parents every year. I 
never had a bad certificate. In fact I even won prizes after I passed out of the second 
standard. In the fifth and sixth I obtained scholarships of rupees four and ten respectively, 
an achievement for which I have to thank good luck more than my merit. 

I had not any high regard for my ability. I used to be astonished whenever I won prizes 
and scholarships. But I very jealously guarded my character. The least little blemish drew 
tears from my eyes. When I merited, or seemed to the teacher to merit, a rebuke, it was 
unbearable for me. I remember having once received corporal punishment. I did not so 
much mind the punishment, as the fact that it was considered my desert. I wept piteously. 
That was when I was in the first or second standard. There was another such incident 
during the time when I was in the seventh standard. Dorabji Edulji Gimi was the 
headmaster then. He was popular among boys, as he was a disciplinarian, a man of 
method and a good teacher. He had made gymnastics and cricket compulsory for hoys of 
the upper standards. I disliked both. I never took part in any exercise, cricket or football, 
before they were made compulsory. My shyness was one of the reasons for this 
aloofness, which I now see was wrong. I then had the false notion that gymnastics had 
nothing to do with education. Today I know that physical training should have as much 
place in the curriculum as mental training. 


The reason of my dislike for gymnastics was my keen desire to serve as nurse to my 
father. As soon as the school closed, I would hurry home and begin serving him. 
Compulsory exercise came directly in the way of this service. I requested Mr Gimi to 
exempt me from gymnastics so that I might be free to serve my father. But he would not 
listen to me. Now it so happened that one Saturday, when we had school in the morning, I 
had to go from home to the school for gymnastics at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. I had no 
watch, and the clouds deceived me. Before I reached the school the boys had all left. The 
next day Mr Gimi, examining the roll, found me marked absent. Being asked the reason 
for absence, I told him what had happened. He refused to believe me and ordered me to 
pay a fine of one or two annas (I cannot now recall how much). 

I was convicted of lying! That deeply pained me. How was I to prove my innocence? 
There was no way. I cried in deep anguish. I saw that a man of truth must also be a man 
of care. This was the first and last instance of my carelessness in school. I have a faint 
recollection that I finally succeeded in getting the fine remitted. The exemption from 
exercise was of course obtained, as my father wrote himself to the headmaster saying that 
he wanted me at home after school. But though I was none the worse for having 
neglected exercise, I am still paying the penalty of another neglect. I do not know whence 
I got the notion that good handwriting was not a necessary part of education, but I 
retained it until I went to England. When later, especially in South Africa, I saw the 
beautiful handwriting of lawyers and young men born and educated in South Africa, I 
was ashamed of myself and repented of my neglect. I saw that bad handwriting should be 
regarded as a sign of an imperfect education. I tried later to improve mine, but it was too 
late. I could never repair the neglect of my youth. Let every young man and woman be 
warned by my example, and understand that good handwriting is a necessary part of 
education. I am now of opinion that children should first be taught the art of drawing 
before learning how to write. Let the child learn his letters by observation as he does 
different objects, such as flowers, birds, etc., and let him learn handwriting only after he 
has learnt to draw objects. He will then write a beautifully formed hand. 

Two more reminiscences of my school days are worth recording. I had lost one year 
because of my marriage, and the teacher wanted me to make good the loss by skipping a 
class — a privilege usually allowed to industrious boys. I therefore had only six months in 
the third standard and was promoted to the fourth after the examinations which are 
followed by the summer vacation. English became the medium of instruction in most 
subjects from the fourth standard. I found myself completely at sea. Geometry was a new 
subject in which I was not particularly strong, and the English medium made it still more 
difficult for me. The teacher taught the subject very well, but I could not follow him. 
Often I would lose heart and think of going back to the third standard, feeling that the 
packing of two years’ studies into a single year was too ambitious. But this would 
discredit not only me, but also the teacher; because, counting on my industry, he had 
recommended my promotion. So the fear of the double discredit kept me at my post. 
When, however, with much effort I reached the thirteenth proposition of Euclid, the utter 
simplicity of the subject was suddenly revealed to me. A subject which only required a 
pure and simple use of one’s reasoning powers could not be difficult. Ever since that time 
geometry has been both easy and interesting for me. 



6 A Tragedy 

Amongst my few friends at the high school I had, at different times, two who might be 
called intimate. One of these friendships did not last long though I never forsook my 
friend. He forsook me, because I made friends with the other. This latter friendship I 
regard as a tragedy in my life. It lasted long. I formed it in the spirit of a reformer. 

This companion was originally my elder brother’s friend. They were classmates. I 
knew his weaknesses, but I regarded him as a faithful friend. My mother, my eldest 
brother and ray wife warned me that I was in bad company. I was too proud to heed my 
wife’s warning. But I dared not go against the opinion of my mother and my eldest 
brother. Nevertheless I pleaded with them saying, ‘I know he has the weaknesses you 
attribute to him, but you do not know his virtues. He cannot lead me astray, as my 
association with him is meant to reform him. For I am sure that if he reforms his ways, he 
will be a splendid man. I beg you not to be anxious on my account.’ 

I do not think this satisfied them, but they accepted my explanation and let me go my 
way. 

A wave of ‘reform’ was sweeping over Rajkot at the time when I first came across this 
friend. He informed me that many of our teachers were secretly taking meat and wine. He 
also named many well-known people of Rajkot as belonging to the same company. There 
were also, I was told, some high school boys among them. 

I was surprised and pained. I asked my friend the reason and he explained it thus, ‘We 
are a weak people because we do not eat meat. The English are able to rule over us, 
because they are meat-eaters. You know how hardy I am and how great a runner too. It is 
because I am a meat-eater. Meat-eaters do not have boils or tumours, and even if they 
sometimes happen to have any, these heal quickly. Our teachers and other distinguished 
people who eat meat are no fools. They know its virtues. You should do likewise. There 
is nothing like trying. Try, and see what strength it gives.’ 

My elder brother had already fallen. He therefore supported my friend’s argument. I 
certainly looked feeble-bodied by the side of my brother and this friend. They were both 
hardier, physically stronger, and more daring. This friend’s exploits cast a spell over me. 
I was dazzled by this friend’s exploits. This was followed by a strong desire to be like 
him. I could hardly jump or run. Why should I not also be as strong as he? 

Moreover, I was a coward. I used to be haunted by the fear of thieves, ghosts, and 
serpents. I did not dare to stir out of doors at night. Darkness was a terror to me. It was 
almost impossible for me to sleep in the dark, as I would imagine ghosts coming from 
one direction, thieves from another and serpents from a third. I could not therefore bear to 
sleep without a light in the room. How could I disclose my fears to my wife, no child, but 
already at the threshold of youth, sleeping by my side? I knew that she had more courage 
than J, and I felt ashamed of myself. She knew no fear of serpents and ghosts. She could 
go out anywhere in the dark. My friend knew all these weaknesses of mine. He would tell 
me that he could hold in his hand live serpents, could defy thieves and did not believe in 
ghosts. And all this was, of course, the result of eating meat. 

A day was thereupon fixed for beginning the experiment. It had to be conducted in 
secret. The Gandhis were Vaishnavas. My parents were particularly staunch Vaishnavas. 
I cannot say that I did not know then that I should have to deceive my parents if I began 


eating meat. But my mind was bent on the ‘reform’ . It was not a question of pleasing the 
palate, f did not know that it had a particularly good relish. I wished to be strong and 
daring and wanted my countrymen also to be such, so that we might defeat the English 
and make India free. The word ‘Swaraj” I had not yet heard. But I knew what freedom 
meant. The frenzy of the ‘reform’ blinded me. 


7 A Tragedy (contd.) 

So the day came. It is difficult fully to describe my condition. There were, on the one 
hand, the zeal for ‘reform’, and the novelty of making a momentous departure in life. 
There was, on the other, the shame of hiding like a thief to do this very thing. I cannot say 
which of the two swayed me more. We went in search of a lonely spot by the river, and 
there I saw, for the first time in my life — meat. There was baker’s bread also. I relished 
neither. The goat’s meat was as tough as leather. I simply could not eat it. I was sick and 
had to leave off eating. 

I had a very bad night afterwards. A horrible nightmare haunted me. Every time I 
dropped off to sleep it would seem as though a live goat were bleating inside me, and I 
would jump up full of remorse. But then I would remind myself that meat-eating was a 
duty and so become more cheerful. 

My friend was not a man to give in easily. He now began to cook various delicacies 
with meat, and dress them neatly. And for dining, no longer was the secluded spot on the 
river chosen, but a State house, with its dining hall, and tables and chairs, about which 
my friend had made arrangements in collusion with the chief cook there. 

This bait had its effect. I got over my dislike for bread, forswore my compassion for 
the goats, and became a relisher of meat dishes, if not of meat itself. This went on for 
about a year. But not more than half a dozen meat feasts were enjoyed in all; because the 
State house was not available every day, and there was the obvious difficulty about 
frequently preparing expensive, savoury meat-dishes. I had no money to pay for this 
‘reform’. My friend had therefore always to find the wherewithal. I had no knowledge 
where he found it. But find it he did, because he was bent on turning me into a meat- 
eater. But even his means must have been limited, and hence these feasts had necessarily 
to be few and far between. Whenever I had occasion to indulge in these surreptitious 
feasts, dinner at home was out of the question. My mother would naturally ask me to 
come and take my food and want to know the reason why I did not wish to eat. I would 
say to her, ‘I have no appetite today; there is something wrong with my digestion.’ It was 
not without compunction that I devised these pretexts. I knew I was lying, and lying to 
my mother. I also knew that, if my mother and father came to know of my having 
become a meat-eater, they would be deeply shocked. This knowledge was gnawing at my 
heart. 

Therefore I said to myself: ‘Though it is essential to eat meat, and also essential to 
take up food “reform” in the country, yet deceiving and lying to one’s father and mother 
is worse than not eating meat. In their lifetime, therefore, meat-eating must be out of the 
question. When they are no more and I have found my freedom, I will eat meat openly, 
but until that moment arrives I will abstain from it.’ 


This decision I communicated to my friend, and I have never since gone back to meat. 
My parents never knew that two of their sons had become meat-eaters. 


8 Stealing and Atonement 

I have still to relate some of my failings during this meat-eating period and also 
previous to it, which date from before my marriage or soon after. 

A relative and I became fond of smoking. Not that we saw any good in smoking, or 
were enamoured of the smell of a cigarette. We simply imagined a sort of pleasure in 
emitting clouds of smoke from our mouths. My uncle had the habit, and when we saw 
him smoking, we thought we should copy his example. But we had no money. So we 
began pilfering stumps of cigarettes thrown away by my uncle. 

The stumps, however, were not always available, and could not emit much smoke 
either. So we began to steal coppers from the servant’s pocket money in order to purchase 
Indian cigarettes. But the question was where to keep them. We could not of course 
smoke in the presence of elders. We managed somehow for a few weeks on these stolen 
coppers. In the meantime we heard that the stalks of a certain plant were porous and 
could be smoked like cigarettes. We got them and began this kind of smoking. 

But we were far from being satisfied with such things as these. Our want of 
independence began to smart. It was unbearable that we should be unable to do anything 
without the elders’ permission. At last, in sheer disgust, we decided to commit suicide! 

But how were we to do it? From where were we to get the poison? We heard that 
Dhatura seeds were an effective poison. Off we went to the jungle in search of these 
seeds, and got them. Evening was thought to be the auspicious hour. We went to Kedarji 
Mandir, put ghee in the temple-lamp, had the darshan and then looked for a lonely corner. 
But our courage failed us. Supposing we were not instantly killed? And what was the 
good of killing ourselves? Why not rather put up with the lack of independence? But we 
swallowed two or three seeds nevertheless. We dared not take more. Both of us fought 
shy of death, and decided to go to Ramji Mandir to compose ourselves, and to dismiss the 
thought of suicide. 

I realized that it was not as easy to commit suicide as to contemplate it. And since 
then, whenever I have heard of someone threatening to commit suicide, it has had little or 
no effect on me. 

The thought of suicide ultimately resulted in both of us bidding good-bye to the habit 
of smoking stumps of cigarettes and of stealing the servant’s coppers for the purpose of 
smoking. 

Ever since I have been grown up, I have never desired to smoke and have always 
regarded the habit of smoking as barbarous, dirty and harmful. I have never understood 
why there is such a rage for smoking throughout the world. I cannot bear to travel in a 
compartment full of people smoking. I become choked. 

But much more serious than this theft was the one I was guilty of a little later. I 
pilfered the coppers when I was twelve or thirteen, possibly less. The other theft was 
committed when I was fifteen. In this case I stole a bit of gold out of my meat-eating 


brother’s armlet. This brother had run into a debt of about twenty- five rupees. He had on 
his arm an armlet of solid gold. It was not difficult to clip a bit out of it. 

Well, it was done, and the debt cleared. But this became more than I could bear. I 
resolved never to steal again. I also made up my mind to confess it to my father. But I did 
not dare to speak. Not that I was afraid of my father beating me. No. I do not recall his 
ever having beaten any of us. I was afraid of the pain that I should cause him. But I felt 
that the risk should be taken; that there could not be a cleansing without a clean 
confession. 

I decided at last to write out the confession, to submit it to my father and ask his 
forgiveness. I wrote it on a slip of paper and handed it to him myself. In this note not only 
did I confess my guilt, but I asked adequate punishment for it, and closed with a request 
to him not to punish himself for my offence. I also pledged myself never to steal in 
future. 

I was trembling as I handed the confession to my father. He was then suffering from a 
fistula and was confined to bed. His bed was a plain wooden plank. I handed him the note 
and sat opposite the plank. 

He read it through, and pearl-drops trickled down his cheeks, wetting the paper. For a 
moment he closed his eyes in thought and then tore up the note. He had sat up to read it. 
He again lay down. I also cried. I could see my father’s agony. If I were a painter I could 
draw a picture of the whole scene today. It is still so vivid in my mind. 

Those pearl-drops of love cleansed my heart, and washed my sin away. Only he who 
has experienced such love can know what it is. As the hymn says: 

‘Only he 

Who is smitten with the arrows of love, 

Knows its power.’ 

This was, for me, an object-lesson in Ahimsa. Then I could read in it nothing more 
than a father’s love, but today I know that it was pure Ahimsa. When such Ahimsa 
becomes all-embracing, it transforms everything it touches. There is no limit to its power. 


9 My Father’s Death and My Double Shame 

The time of which I am now speaking is my sixteenth year. My father, as we have 
seen, was bed-ridden, suffering from a fistula. My mother, an old servant of the house, 
and I were his principal attendants. I had the duties of a nurse, which mainly consisted in 
dressing the wound, giving my father his medicine, and compounding drugs whenever 
they had to be made up at home. Every night I massaged his legs and retired only when 
he asked me to do so or after he had fallen asleep. I loved to do this service. I do not 
remember ever having neglected it. All the time at my disposal, after the performance of 
the daily duties, was divided between school and attending on my father. I would only go 
out for an evening walk either when he permitted me or when he was feeling well. 

My father was getting worse every day. Ayurvedic physicians had tried all their 
ointments, Hakims their plasters, and local quacks their nostrums. An English surgeon 
had also used his skill. As the last and only resort he had recommended a surgical 


operation. But the family physician came in the way. He disapproved of an operation 
being performed at such an advanced age. 

The dreadful night came. My uncle was then in Rajkot. I have a faint recollection that 
he came to Rajkot having had news that my father was getting worse. The brothers were 
deeply attached to each other. My uncle would sit near my father’s bed the whole day, 
and would insist on sleeping by his bed-side after sending us all to sleep. No one had 
dreamt that this was to be the fateful night. The danger of course was there. 

It was 10.30or 11 p.m. I was giving the massage. My uncle offered to relieve me. I 
was glad and went straight to the bedroom. In five or six minutes, however, the servant 
knocked at the door. I started with alarm. ‘Get up,’ he said, ‘Father is very ill.’ I knew of 
course that he was very ill, and so I guessed what ‘very ill’ meant at that moment. I 
sprang out of bed. 

‘What is the matter? Do tell me!’ 

‘Father is no more.’ 

So all was over! I had but to wring my hands. 


10 Glimpses of Religion 

From my sixth or seventh year up to my sixteenth I was at school, being taught all 
sorts of things except religion. The term ‘religion’ I am using in its broadest sense, 
meaning thereby self-realization or knowledge of self. 

But what I failed to get there I obtained from my nurse, an old servant of the family, 
whose affection for me I still recall. I have said before that there was in me a fear of 
ghosts and spirits. Rambha, for that was her name, suggested, as a remedy for this fear, 
the repetition of Ramanama. I had more faith in her than in her remedy, and so at a tender 
age I began repeating Ramanama to cure my fear of ghosts and spirits. This was of 
course short-lived, but the good seed sown in childhood was not sown in vain. I think it is 
due to the seed sown by that good woman Rambha that today Ramanama is an infallible 
remedy for me. 

What, however, left a deep impression on me was the reading of the Ramayana before 
my father. During part of his illness my father was in Porbandar. There every evening he 
used to listen to the Ramayana. The reader was a great devotee of Rama — Ladha Maharaj 
of Bileshvar. He had a melodious voice. He would sing the Dohas (couplets) and Chopais 
(quatrains), and explain them, losing himself in the discourse and carrying his listeners 
along with him. I must have been thirteen at that time, but I quite remember being 
enraptured by his reading. That laid the foundation of my deep devotion to the 
Ramayana. Today I regard the Ramayana of Tulsidas as the greatest book in all 
devotional literature. 

In Rajkot, however, I got an early grounding in toleration for all branches of Hinduism 
and sister religions. For my father and mother would visit the Haveli as also Shiva’s and 
Rama’s temples, and would take or send us youngsters there. Jain monks also would pay 
frequent visits to my father, and would even go out of their way to accept food from us — 
non-Jains. They would have talks with my father on subjects religious and mundane. 


He had, besides, Mussalman and Parsi friends, who would talk to him about their own 
faiths, and he would listen to them always with respect, and often with interest. Being his 
nurse, I often had a chance to be present at these talks. These many things combined to 
inculcate in me a toleration for all faiths. Only Christianity was at the time an exception. 

I developed a sort of dislike for it. And for a reason. In those days Christian 
missionaries used to stand in a corner near the high school and hold forth, pouring abuse 
on Hindus and their gods. I could not endure this. I must have stood there to hear them 
once only, but that was enough to dissuade me from repeating the experiment. 

But the fact that I had learnt to be tolerant to other religions did not mean that I had 
any living faith in God. I happened, about this time, to come across Manusmriti (Laws of 
Manu, a Hindu law-giver) which was amongst my father’s collection. The story of the 
creation and similar things in it did not impress me very much, but on the contrary made 
me incline somewhat towards atheism. 

But one thing took deep root in me — the conviction that morality is the basis of things, 
and that truth is the substance of all morality. Truth became my sole objective. It began to 
grow in magnitude everyday, and my definition of it also has been ever widening. 

A Gujarati didactic stanza likewise gripped my mind and heart. Its precept — return 
good for evil — became my guiding principle. It became such a passion with me that I 
began numerous experiments in it. Here are those (for me) wonderful lines: 


For a bowl of water give a goodly meal; 

For a kindly greeting bow thou down with zeal; 
For a simple penny pay thou back with gold; 

If thy life be rescued, life do not withhold. 
Thus the words and actions of the wise regard; 
Every little service tenfold they reward. 

But the truly noble know all men as one, 
And return with gladness good for evil done. 


11 Preparation for England 

I passed the matriculation examination in 1887. My elders wanted me to pursue my 
studies at college after the matriculation. 

We had in Mavji Dave, who was a shrewd and learned Brahman, an old friend and 
adviser of the family. He had kept up his connection with the family even after my 
father’s death. He happened to visit us during my vacation. In conversation with my 
mother and eider brother, he inquired about my studies. Learning that I was at Samaldas 
College, he said, ‘The times are changed. And none of you can expect to succeed to your 
father’s gadi without having had a proper education. Now as this boy is still pursuing his 
studies, you should all look to him to keep the gadi. It will take him four or five years to 
get his B.A. degree, which will at best qualify him for a sixty rupees’ post, not for a 
Diwanship. If like my son he went in for law, it would take him still longer, by which 


time there would he a host of lawyers aspiring for a Diwan’s post. I would far rather that 
you sent him to England. My son Kevalram says it is very easy to become a barrister. In 
three years’ time he will return. Also expenses will not exceed four to five thousand 
rupees. Think of that barrister who has just come back from England. How stylishly he 
lives! He could get the Diwanship for the asking. I would strongly advise you to send 
Mohandas to England this very year. Kevalram has numerous friends in England. He will 
give notes of introduction to them, and Mohandas will have an easy time of it there.’ 

Joshiji — that is how we used to call old Mavji Dave — turned to me with complete 
assurance, and asked, ‘Would you not rather go to England than study here?’ Nothing 
could have been more welcome to me. I was fighting shy of my difficult studies. So I 
jumped at the proposal and said that the sooner I was sent the better. 

Joshiji went away, and I began building castles in the air. The high school had a send- 
off in my honour. It was an uncommon thing for a young man of Rajkot to go to England. 
I had written out a few words of thanks. But I could scarcely stammer them out. I 
remember how my head reeled and how my whole frame shook as I stood up to read 
them. 


12 Outcaste 

With my mother’s permission and blessings, I set off exultantly for Bombay, leaving 
my wife with a baby of a few months. But on arrival there, friends told my brother that 
the Indian Ocean was rough in June and July, and as this was my first voyage, I should 
not be allowed to sail until November. Someone also reported that a steamer had just 
been sunk in a gale. This made my brother uneasy, and he refused to take the risk of 
allowing me to sail immediately. Leaving me with a friend in Bombay, he returned to 
Rajkot to resume his duty. He put the money for my travelling expenses in the keeping of 
a brother-in-law, and left word with some friends to give me whatever help I might need. 

Time hung heavily on my hands in Bombay. I dreamt continually of going to England. 

Meanwhile my caste-people were agitated over my going abroad. No Modh Bania had 
been to England up to now, and if I dared to do so, I ought to be brought to book! A 
general meeting of the caste was called and I was summoned to appear before it. I went. 
How I suddenly managed to muster up courage I do not know. Nothing daunted, and 
without the slightest hesitation, I came before the meeting. The Sheth — the headman of 
the community — who was distantly related to me and had been on very good terms with 
my father, thus accosted me: 

‘In the opinion of the caste, your proposal to go to 

England is not proper. Our religion forbids voyages abroad. 

We have also heard that it is not possible to live there without compromising our 
religion. One is obliged to eat and drink with Europeans!’ 

To which I replied: ‘I do not think it is at all against our religion to go to England. I 
intend going there for further studies. And I have already solemnly promised to my 
mother to abstain from three things you fear most. I am sure the vow will keep me safe.’ 

‘But will you disregard the orders of the caste?’ 


‘I am really helpless. I think the caste should not interfere in the matter.’ 

This incensed the Sheth. He swore at me. I sat unmoved. So the Sheth pronounced his 
order: ‘This boy shall be treated as an outcaste from today. Whoever helps him or goes to 
see him off at the dock shall be punishable with a fine of one rupee four annas’ 

The order had no effect on me, and I took my leave of the Sheth. But I wondered how 
my brother would take it. Fortunately he remained firm and wrote to assure me that I had 
his permission to go, the Sheth’ s order notwithstanding. 

The incident, however, made me more anxious than ever to sail. As I was thus 
worrying over my predicament, I heard that a Junagadh vakil was going to England, for 
being called to the bar, by a boat sailing on the 4th of September. I met the friends to 
whose care my brother had commended me. They also agreed that I should not let go the 
opportunity of going in such company. A berth was reserved for me by my friends in the 
same cabin as that of Sjt. Tryarnbakrai Mazmudar, the Junagadh vakil. They also 
commended me to him. He was an experienced man of mature age and knew the world. I 
was yet a stripling of eighteen without any experience of the world. Sjt. Mazmudar told 
my friends not to worry about me. 

I sailed at last from Bombay on the 4th of September. 


13 In London at Last 

I did not feel at all seasick. But as the days passed, I became fidgety. I felt shy even in 
speaking to the steward. I was quite unaccustomed to talking English and except for Sjt. 
Mazmudar all the other passengers in the second saloon were English. I could not speak 
to them. For I could rarely follow their remarks when they came up to speak to me, and 
even when I understood I could not reply. I had to frame every sentence in my mind, 
before I could bring it out. I was innocent of the use of knives and forks and had not the 
boldness to inquire what dishes on the menu were free of meat. I therefore never took 
meals at table but always had them in my cabin v and they consisted principally of sweets 
and fruits which I had brought with me. Sjt. Mazmudar had no difficulty, and he mixed 
with everybody. He would move about freely on deck, while I hid myself in the cabin the 
whole day, only venturing up on deck when there were but few people. Sjt. Mazmudar 
kept pleading with me to associate with the passengers and to talk with them freely. He 
told me that lawyers should have a long tongue, and related to me his legal experiences. 
He advised me to take every possible opportunity of talking English, and not to mind 
making mistakes which were obviously unavoidable with a foreign tongue. But nothing 
could make me conquer my shyness. 

We reached Southampton, as far as I remember, on a Saturday. On the boat f had worn 
a black suit, the white flannel one, which my friends had got me, having been kept 
especially for wearing when I landed. I had thought that white clothes would suit me 
better when I stepped ashore, and therefore I did so in white flannels. Those were the last 
days of September, and I found I was the only person wearing such clothes. 

Dr Mehta, to whom I had wired from Southampton, called at about eight o’clock the 
same evening. He gave me a hearty greeting. He smiled at my being in flannels. As we 
were talking, I casually picked up his top-hat, and trying to see how smooth it was, 


passed my hand over it the wrong way and disturbed the fur. Dr Mehta looked somewhat 
angrily at what I was doing and stopped me. But the mischief had been done. The 
incident was a warning for the future. This was my first lesson in European etiquette, into 
the details of which Dr Mehta humorously initiated me. ‘Do not touch other people’s 
things,’ he said. ‘Do not ask questions as we usually do in India on first acquaintance; do 
not talk loudly; never address people as “sir” whilst speaking to them as we do in India; 
only servants and subordinates address their masters that way.’ And so on and so forth. 
He also told me that it was very expensive to live in a hotel and recommended that I 
should live with a private family. 

On Monday, as soon as we got our baggage, we paid up our bills and went to the 
rooms rented for us. 

I was very uneasy even in the new rooms. I would continually think of my home and 
country. My mother’s love always haunted me. At night the tears would stream down my 
cheeks, and home memories of all sorts made sleep out of the question. It was impossible 
to share my misery with anyone. And even if I could have done so, where was the use? I 
knew of nothing that would soothe me. Everything was strange — the people, their ways, 
and even their dwellings. I was a complete novice in the matter of English etiquette and 
continually had to be on my guard. There was the additional inconvenience of the 
vegetarian vow. Even the dishes that I could eat were tasteless and insipid. I thus found 
myself between Scylla and Charybdis. England I could not bear, but to return to India 
was not to be thought of. Now that I had come, I must finish the three years, said the 
inner voice ! 


14 Changes 

I kept account of every farthing I spent, and my expenses were carefully calculated. 
That habit has stayed with me ever since, and I know that as a result, though I have had to 
handle public funds amounting to lakhs, I have succeeded in exercising strict economy in 
their disbursement, and instead of outstanding debts have had invariably a surplus 
balance in respect of all the movements I have led. 

As I kept strict watch over my way of living, I could see that it was necessary to 
economize. I therefore decided to reduce my expenses by half. My accounts showed 
numerous items spent on fares. Again my living with a family meant the payment of a 
regular weekly bill. It also included the courtesy of occasionally taking members of the 
family out to dinner, and likewise attending parties with them. All this involved heavy 
items for conveyances, especially as, if the friend was a lady, custom required that the 
man should pay all the expenses. 

So I decided to take rooms on my own account, instead of living any longer in a 
family, and also to remove from place to place according to the work I had to do, thus 
gaining experience at the same time. The rooms were so selected as to enable me to reach 
the place of business on foot in half an hour, and so save fares. Before this I had always 
taken some kind of conveyance whenever I went anywhere, and had to find extra time for 
walks. The new arrangement combined walks and economy, as it meant a saving of fares 
and gave me walks of eight or ten miles a day. It was mainly this habit of long walks that 


kept me practically free from illness throughout my stay in England and gave me a fairly 
strong body. 

Thus I rented a suite of rooms; one for a sitting room and another for a bedroom. 

These changes saved me half the expense. My weak English was a perpetual worry to 
me. A friend suggested that, if I really wanted to have the satisfaction of taking a difficult 
examination, I should pass the London Matriculation. It meant a good deal of labour and 
much addition to my stock of general knowledge, without any extra expense worth the 
name. I welcomed the suggestion. But the syllabus frightened me. Latin and a modern 
language were compulsory! How was I to manage Latin? But the friend entered a strong 
plea for it: ‘Latin is very valuable to lawyers. Knowledge of Latin is very useful in 
understanding law books. And one paper in 

Roman Law is entirely in Latin. Besides knowledge of Latin means greater command 
over the English language. It went home and I decided to learn Latin, no matter how 
difficult it might be. Lrench I had already begun, so I thought that should be the modern 
language, i joined a private Matriculation class. Examinations were held every six months 
and I had only five months at my disposal. It was an almost impossible task for me. But 
the aspirant after being an English gentleman chose to convert himself into a serious 
student. I framed my own timetable to the minute; but neither my intelligence nor 
memory promised to enable me to tackle Latin and Lrench besides other subjects within 
the given period. The result was that I was ploughed in Latin. I was sorry but did not lose 
heart. I had acquired a taste for Latin, also I thought my Lrench would be all the better for 
another trial and I would select a new subject in the science group. Chemistry which was 
my subject in science had no attraction for want of experiments, whereas it ought to have 
been a deeply interesting study. It was one of the compulsory subjects in India and so I 
had selected it for the London Matriculation. This time, however, I chose Heat and Light 
instead of Chemistry. It was said to be easy and I found it to be so. 

With my preparation for another trial, I made an effort to simplify my life still further. 
I felt that my way of living did not yet befit the modest means of my family. The thought 
of my struggling brother, who nobly responded to my regular calls for monetary help, 
deeply pained me. I saw that most of those who were spending from eight to fifteen 
pounds monthly had the advantage of scholarships. I had before me examples of much 
simpler living. I came across a fair number of poor students living more humbly than I. 
One of them was staying in the slums in a room at two shillings a week and living on two 
pence worth of cocoa and bread per meal from Lockhart’s cheap Cocoa Rooms. It was far 
from me to think of emulating him, but I felt I could surely have one room instead of two 
and cook some of my meals at home. That would be a saving of four to five pounds each 
month. I also came across books on simple living. I gave up the suite of rooms and rented 
one instead, invested in a stove, and began cooking my breakfast at home. The process 
scarcely took me more than twenty minutes for there was only oatmeal porridge to cook 
and water to boil for cocoa. I had lunch out and for dinner bread and cocoa at home. Thus 
I managed to live on a shilling and three pence a day. This was also a period of intensive 
study. Plain living saved me plenty of time and I passed my examination. 

Let not the reader think that this living made my life by any means a dreary affair. On 
the contrary the change harmonized my inward and outward life. It was also more in 



keeping with the means of my family. My life was certainly more truthful and my soul 
knew no bounds of joy. 


15 Experiments in Dietetics 

I stopped taking the sweets and condiments I had got from home. The mind having 
taken a different turn, the fondness for condiments wore away. Many such experiments 
taught me that the real seat of taste was not the tongue but the mind. 

The economic consideration was of course constantly before me. There was in those 
days a body of opinion which regarded tea and coffee as harmful and favoured cocoa. 
And as I was convinced that one should eat only articles that sustained the body, I gave 
up tea and coffee as a rule, and substituted cocoa. 

My experiments in England were conducted from the point of view of economy and 
hygiene. The religious aspect of the question was not considered until I went to South 
Africa. 

A convert’s enthusiasm for his new religion is greater than that of a person who is 
born in it. Vegetarianism was then a new cult in England, and likewise for me, because, 
as we have seen, I had gone there a convinced meat-eater, and was intellectually 
converted to vegetarianism later. Full of the neophyte’s zeal for vegetarianism, I decided 
to start a vegetarian club in my locality, Bayswater. I invited Sir Edwin Arnold, who 
lived there, to be Vice-President. Dr Oldfield who was Editor of The Vegetarian became 
President. I myself became the Secretary. The club went well for a while, but came to an 
end in the course of a few months. For I left the locality, according to my custom of 
moving from place to place periodically. But this brief and modest experience gave me 
some little training in organizing and conducting institutions. 


16 Shyness My Shield 

I was elected to the Executive Committee of the Vegetarian Society and made it a 
point to attend every one of its meetings, but I always felt tongue-tied. Dr Oldfield once 
said to me, ‘You talk to me quite all right, but why is it that you never open your lips at a 
committee meeting? You are a drone.’ I appreciated the banter. The bees are ever busy; 
the drone is a thorough idler. And it was not a little curious that whilst others expressed 
their opinions at these meetings, I sat quite silent. Not that I never felt tempted to speak. 
But I was at a loss to know how to express myself. All the rest of the members appeared 
to me to be better informed than I. Then it often happened that just when I had mustered 
up courage to speak, a fresh subject would be -started. This went on for a long-time. 

I once went to Ventnor with Sjt. Mazmudar. We stayed there with a vegetarian family. 
Mr Howard, the author of The Ethics of Diet, was also staying at the same watering- 
place. We met him, and he invited us to speak at a meeting for the promotion of 
vegetarianism, I had ascertained that it was not considered incorrect to read one’s speech. 
I knew that many did so to express themselves coherently and briefly. To speak ex 
tempore would have been out of the question for me. I had therefore written down my 
speech. I stood up to read it, but could not. My vision became blurred and I trembled, 


though the speech hardly covered a sheet of foolscap. Sjt. Mazmudar had to read it for 
me. His own speech was of course excellent and was received with applause. I was 
ashamed of myself and sad at heart for my incapacity. My last effort to make a public 
speech in England was on the eve of my departure for home. But this time too I only 
succeeded in making myself ridiculous. I invited my vegetarian friends to dinner in the 
Holborn Restaurant. ‘A vegetarian dinner could be had,’ I said to myself/in vegetarian 
restaurants as a matter of course. But why should it not be possible in a non-vegetarian 
restaurant too?’ And I arranged with the manager of the Holborn Restaurant to provide a 
strictly vegetarian meal. The vegetarians hailed the new experiment with delight. AH 
dinners are meant for enjoyment, but the West has developed the thing into an art. They 
are celebrated with great eclat, music and speeches. And the little dinner party that I gave 
was also not unaccompanied by some such display. Speeches, therefore, there had to be. 
When my turn for speaking came, I stood up to make a speech. 

I had with great care thought out one which would consist of a very few sentences. But 
I could not proceed beyond the first sentence. I had read of Addison that he began his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons, repeating ‘I conceive’ three times, and when 
he could proceed no further, a wag stood up and said, ‘The gentleman conceived thrice 
but brought forth nothing.’ I had thought of making a humorous speech taking this 
anecdote as the text. I therefore began with it and stuck there. My memory entirely failed 
me and in attempting a humorous speech I made myself ridiculous. I thank you, 
gentlemen, for having kindly responded to my invitation,’ I said abruptly and sat down. 

I must say that, beyond occasionally exposing me to laughter, my constitutional 
shyness has been no disadvantage whatever. In fact I can see that, on the contrary, it has 
been all to my advantage. My hesitancy in speech, which was once an annoyance, is now 
a pleasure. Its greatest benefit has been that it has taught me the economy of words. I 
have naturally formed the habit of restraining my thoughts. And I can now give myself 
the certificate that a thoughtless word hardly ever escapes my tongue or pen. I do not 
recollect ever having had to regret anything in my speech or writing. I have thus been 
spared many a mishap and waste of time. My shyness has been in reality my shield and 
buckler. It has allowed me to grow. It has helped me in my discernment of truth. 


17 Acquaintance with Religions 

Towards the end of my second year in England I came across two Theosophists, 
brothers, and both unmarried. They talked to me about the Gita. They were reading Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s translation — The Song Celestial — and they invited me to read the 
original with them. I felt ashamed, as I had read the divine poem neither in Sanskrit nor 
in Gujarati. I was constrained to tell them that I had not read the Gita, but that I would 
gladly read it with them, and that though my knowledge of Sanskrit was meagre, still I 
hoped to be able to understand the original to the extent of telling where the translation 
failed to bring out the meaning. I began reading the Gita with them. The verses in the 
second chapter 

If one 

Ponders on objects of the sense, there springs 

Attraction; from attraction grows desire, 


Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness; then the memory — all betrayed — 

Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, Till purpose, mind, 

and man are all 

Undone. 


made a deep impression on my mind, and they still ring in my ears. The book struck 
me as one of priceless worth. The impression has ever since been growing on me with the 
result that I regard it today as the book par excellence for the knowledge of Truth. It has 
afforded me invaluable help in my moments of gloom. 

About the same time I met a good Christian from Manchester in a vegetarian boarding 
house. He talked to me about Christianity. I narrated to him my Rajkot recollections. He 
was pained to hear them. I purchased from him an edition containing maps, concordance 
and other aids. I began reading it, but I could not possibly read through the Old 
Testament. I read the book of Genesis, and the chapters that followed invariably sent me 
to sleep. 

But the New Testament produced a different impression, especially the Sermon on the 
Mount which went straight to my heart. I compared it with the Gita. The verses, ‘But I 
say unto you, that ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And if any man take away thy coat let him have thy cloke too,’ 
delighted me beyond measure and put me in mind of Shamal Bhatt’s ‘For a bowl of 
water, give a goodly meal’, etc. My young mind tried to unify the teaching of the Gita, 
the Light of Asia and the Sermon on the Mount. That renunciation was the highest form 
of religion appealed to me greatly. 

This reading whetted my appetite for studying the lives of other religious teachers. A 
friend recommended Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero- Worship. I read the chapter on the Hero 
as a prophet and learnt of the Prophet’s greatness and bravery and austere living. 


18 My Helplessness 

I had learnt nothing at all of Indian law. I had not the slightest idea of Hindu and 
Mahomedan Law. I had not even learnt how to draft a plaint, and felt completely at sea. I 
had heard of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta as one who roared like a lion in law courts. How, I 
wondered, could he have learnt the art in England? It was out of the question for me ever 
to acquire his legal acumen, but I had serious misgivings as to whether I should be able 
even to earn a living by the profession. 

I confided my difficulties to some of my friends. One of them suggested that I should 
seek Dadabhai Naoroji’s advice. I dared not venture to accept my friend’s advice to 
submit my difficulties to Dadabhai at that time. I forget now whether it was the same 
friend or someone else who recommended me to meet Mr Frederick Pincutt. I can never 
forget that interview. He greeted me as a friend. He laughed away my pessimism. ‘Do 
you think, he said,’ that everyone must be a Pherozeshah Mehta? Pherozeshahs and 
Badruddins are rare. Rest assured it takes no unusual skill to be an ordinary lawyer. 


Common honesty and industry are enough to enable him to make a living. All cases are 
not complicated.’ 

Mr Pincutt’s advice did me very little direct service, but his kindliness stood me in 
good stead. I trusted his advice that Pherozeshah Mehta’s acumen, memory and ability 
were not essential to the making of a successful lawyer; honesty and industry were 
enough. And as I had a fair share of these last I felt somewhat reassured. 

Thus with just a little leaven of hope mixed with my despair, I landed at Bombay from 
S.S. Assam. The sea was rough in the harbour, and I had to reach the quay in a launch. 


PART 2 


1 Raychandbhai 

My elder brother had come to meet me at the dock, I was pining to see my mother. I 
did not know that she was no more in the flesh to receive me back into her bosom. The 
sad news was now given to me, and I underwent the usual ablution. My brother had kept 
me ignorant of her death, which took place whilst I was still in England. He wanted to 
spare me the blow in a foreign land. The news, however, was none the less a severe shock 
to me. But I must not dwell upon it. My grief was even greater than over my father’s 
death. Most of my cherished hopes were shattered. But I remember that I did not give 
myself up to any wild expression of grief. I could even check the tears, and took to life 
just as though nothing had happened. 

2 How I Began Life 

My elder brother had built high hopes on me. The desire for wealth and name and 
fame was great in him. He had a big heart, generous to a fault. This, combined with his 
simple nature, had attracted to him many friends, and through them he expected to get me 
briefs. He had also assumed that I should have a swinging practice and had, in that 
expectation, allowed the household expenses to become top-heavy. He had also left no 
stone unturned in preparing the field for my practice. 

I had planned reform in the education of children. My brother had children, and my 
own child which I had left at home when I went to England was now a boy of nearly four. 
It was my desire to teach these little ones physical exercise and make them hardy, and 
also to give them the benefit of my personal guidance. In this I had my brother’s support 
and I succeeded in my efforts more or less. I very much liked the company of children, 
and the habit of playing and joking with them has stayed with me till today. I have ever 
since thought that I should make a good teacher of children. To start practice in Rajkot 
would have meant sure ridicule. I had hardly the knowledge of a qualified vakil and yet I 
expected to be paid ten times his fee! No client would be fool enough to engage me. And 
even if such a one was to be found, should I add arrogance and fraud to my ignorance, 
and increase the burden of debt I owed to the world? 

Friends advised me to go to Bombay for some time in order to gain experience of the 
High Court, to study Indian law and to try get what briefs I could. I took up the 
suggestion and went. 


In Bombay I started a household with a cook as incompetent as myself. He was a 
Brahman. I did not treat him as a servant but as a member of the household. He would 
pour water over himself but never wash. His dhoti was dirty, as also his sacred thread, 
and he was completely innocent of the scriptures. But how was I to get a better cook? 

Time I had enough. I began to do half the cooking myself and introduced the English 
experiments in vegetarian cookery. I invested in a stove, and with Ravishankar began to 
run the kitchen. I had no scruples about interdining, Ravishankar too came to have none, 
and so we went on merrily together. There was only one obstacle. Ravishankar had sworn 
to remain dirty and to keep the food unclean! 

But it was impossible for me to get along in Bombay for more than four or five 
months, there being no income to square with the ever-increasing expenditure. 

This was howl began life, I found the barrister’s profession a bad job-much show and 
little knowledge. I felt a crushing sense of my responsibility. 


3 The First Case 

About this time, I took up the case of one Mamibai. It was a “small cause’. ‘You will 
have to pay some commission to the tout,’ I was told. I emphatically declined. 

‘But even that great criminal lawyer Mr So-and-So, who makes three to four thousand 
a month, pays commission!’ 

‘I do not need to emulate him,’ I rejoined. ‘I should be content with Rs 300 a month. 
Father did not get more.’ 

‘But those days are gone. Expenses in Bombay have gone up frightfully. You must be 
businesslike.’ 

I was adamant. I gave no commission, but got Mamibai’ s case all the same. It was an 
easy case. I charged Rs 30 for my fees. The case was not likely to last longer than a day. 

This was my debut in the Small Causes Court. I appeared for the defendant and had 
thus to cross-examine the plaintiff’s witnesses. I stood up, but my heart sank into my 
boots. My head was reeling and I felt as though the whole court was doing likewise. I 
could think of no question to ask. The judge must have laughed, and the vakils no doubt 
enjoyed the spectacle. But I was past seeing anything. I sat down and told the agent that I 
could not conduct the case, that he had better engage Patel and have the fee back from 
me. Mr Patel was duly engaged for Rs 51. To him, of course, the case was child’s play. 

I hastened from the court, not knowing whether my client won or lost her case, but I 
was ashamed of myself, and decided not to take up any more cases until I had courage 
enough to conduct them. Indeed I did not go to Court again until I went to South Africa. 

My brother also felt much worried. We both came to the conclusion that it was no use 
spending more time in Bombay. I should settle in Rajkot where my brother, himself a 
petty pleader, could give me some work in the shape of drafting applications and 
memorials. And then as there was already a household at Rajkot, the breaking up of the 
one at Bombay meant a considerable saving. I liked the suggestion. My little 
establishment was thus closed after a stay of six months in Bombay. 


4 The First Shock 


My brother had been secretary and adviser to the late Ranasaheb of Porbandar before 
he was installed on his gadi [throne], and hanging over his head at this time was the 
charge of having given wrong advice when in that office. The matter had gone to the 
Political Agent who was prejudiced against my brother. Now I had known this officer 
when in England, and he may be said to have been fairly friendly to me. My brother 
thought that I should avail myself of the friendship and, putting in a good word on his 
behalf, try to disabuse the Political Agent of his prejudice. I did not at all like this idea. I 
should not, I thought, try to take advantage of a trifling acquaintance in England. If my 
brother was really at fault, what use was my recommendation? I could not refuse him, so 
I went to the officer much against my will. I knew I had no right to approach him and was 
fully conscious that I was compromising my self respect. But I sought an appointment 
and got it. I reminded him of the old acquaintance, but I immediately saw that Kathiawad 
was different from England; that an officer on leave was not the same as an officer on 
duty. The Political Agent owned the acquaintance, but the reminder seemed to stiffen 
him.’ Surely you have not come here to abuse that acquaintance, have you?’ appeared to 
be the meaning of that stiffness, and seemed to be written on his brow. Nevertheless I 
opened my case. The sahib was impatient.’ Your brother is an intriguer. I want to hear 
nothing more from you. I have no time. If your brother has anything to say, let him apply 
through the proper channel.’ The answer was enough, was perhaps deserved. But 
selfishness is blind. I went on with my story. The sahib got up and said, ‘You must go 
now.’ 

‘But please hear me out,’ said I. That made him more angry. He called his peon and 
ordered him to show me the door. I was still hesitating when the peon came in, placed his 
hands on my shoulders and put me out of the room. 

The sahib went away as also the peon, and I departed fretting and fuming. I at once 
wrote out and sent over a note to this effect: ‘You have insulted me. You have assaulted 
me through your peon. If you make no amends, I shall have to proceed against you.’ 

Quick came the answer through his sower: ‘You were rude to me. I asked you to go 
and you would not. I had no option but to order my peon to show you the door. Even 
after he asked you to leave the office, you did not do so. He therefore had to use just 
enough force to send you out. You are at liberty to proceed as you wish.’ 

With this answer in my pocket, I came home crestfallen, he told my brother all that 
had happened. He was grieved, but was at a loss as to how to console me. He spoke to his 
vakil friends. For I did not know how to proceed against the sahib. Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta happened to be in Rajkot at this time, having come down from Bombay for some 
case. But how could a junior barrister like me dare to see him? So I sent him the papers of 
my case, through the vakil who had engaged him, and begged for his advice. Tell 
Gandhi,’ he said, ‘such things are the common experience of many vakils and barristers. 
He is still fresh from England, and hot-blooded. He does not know British officers. If he 
would earn something and have an easy time here, let him tear up the note and pocket the 
insult. He will gain nothing by proceeding against the sahib, and on the contrary will very 
likely ruin himself. Tell him he has yet to know life.’ 

The advice was as bitter as poison to me, but I had to swallow it. I pocketed the insult, 
but also profited by it. ‘Never again shall I place myself in such a false position, never 


again shall I try to exploit friendship in this way,’ said I to myself, and since then I have 
never been guilty of a breach of that determination. This shock changed the course of my 
life. 


5 Preparing for South Africa 

I was no doubt al fault in having gone to that officer. But his impatience and 
overbearing anger were out of all proportion to my mistake. It did not warrant expulsion. 
I can scarcely have taken up more than five minutes of his time. But he simply could not 
endure my talking. He could have politely asked me to go, but power had intoxicated him 
to an inordinate extent. 

Now most of my work would naturally be in his court. It was beyond me to conciliate 
him. I had no desire to curry favour with him. Indeed, having once threatened to proceed 
against him, I did not like to remain silent. 

Meanwhile I began to learn something of the petty politics of the country. Kathiawad, 
being a conglomeration of small states, naturally had its rich crop of politicals. Petty 
intrigues between states, and intrigues of officers for power were the order of the day. 
Princes were always at the mercy of others and ready to lend their ears to sycophants. 
Even the sahib’s peon had to be cajoled. 

This atmosphere appeared to me to be poisonous, and how to remain unscathed was a 
perpetual problem for me. 

I was thoroughly depressed and my brother clearly saw it. We both felt that, if I could 
secure some job, I should be free from this atmosphere of intrigue. But without intrigue a 
ministership or judgeship was out of the question. And the quarrel with the sahib stood in 
the way of my practice. 

In the meantime a Meman firm from Porbandar wrote to my brother making the 
following offer: ‘We have business in South Africa. Ours is a big firm, and we have a big 
case there in the Court, our claim being £40,000. It has been going on for a long time. We 
have engaged the services of the best vakils and barristers. If you sent your brother there, 
he would be useful to us and also to himself. He would be able to instruct our counsel 
better than ourselves. And he would have the advantage of seeing a new part of the 
world, and of making new acquaintances.’ 

My brother discussed the proposition with me. I could not clearly make out whether I 
had simply to instruct the counsel or to appear in court. But I was tempted. 

My brother introduced me to the late Sheth Abdul Karim Jhaveri, a partner of Dada 
Abdulla & Co., the firm in question. ‘It won’t be a difficult job,’ the Sheth assured me. 
‘We have big Europeans as our friends, whose acquaintance you will make. You can be 
useful to us in our shop. Much of our correspondence is in English and you can help us 
with that too. You will, of course, be our guest and hence will have no expense 
whatever. ’ 

‘How long do you require my services?’ I asked. ‘And, what will be the payment?’ 

‘Not more than a year. We will pay you a first class return fare and a sum of £105, all 
found.’ 


This was hardly going there as a barrister. It was going as a servant of the firm. But I 
wanted somehow to leave India. There was also the tempting opportunity of seeing a new 
country, and of having new experience. Also I could send £105 to my brother and help in 
the expenses of the household. I closed with the offer without any haggling, and got 
ready to go to South Africa. 


6 Arrival in Natal 

When starting for South Africa I did not feel the wrench of separation which I had 
experienced when leaving for England. My mother was now no more. I had gained some 
knowledge of the world and of travel abroad, and going from Rajkot to Bombay was no 
unusual affair. 

This time I only felt the pang of parting with my wife. Another baby had been born to 
us since my return from England. ‘We are bound to meet again in a year,’ I said to her, by 
way of consolation, and left Rajkot for Bombay. 

In April 1893 I set forth full of zest to try my luck in South Africa. 

7 Some Experiences 

The port of Natal is Durban, also known as Port Natal. Abdulla Sheth was there to 
receive me. As the ship arrived at the quay and I watched the people coming on board to 
meet their friends, observed that the Indians were not held in much respect. I could not 
fail to notice a sort of snobbishness about the manner in which those who knew Abdulla 
Sheth behaved towards him, and it stung me. Abdulla Sheth had got used to it. Those 
who looked at me did so with a certain amount of curiosity. My dress marked me out 
from other Indians. I had a frock-coat and a turban, an imitation of the Bengal pugree. 

I was taken to the firm’s quarters and shown into the room set apart for me, next to 
Abdulla Sheth’ s. He did not understand me, I could not understand him. He read the 
papers his brother had sent through me, and felt more puzzled. He thought his brother had 
sent him a white elephant. My style of dress and living struck him as being expensive like 
that of the Europeans. There was no particular work then which could be given me. Their 
case was going on in the Transvaal. There was no meaning in sending me there 
immediately. And how far could he trust my ability and honesty? He would not be in 
Pretoria to watch me. The defendants were in Pretoria, and for aught he knew they might 
bring undue influence to bear on me. And if work in connection with the case in question 
was not to be entrusted to me, what work could I be given to do, as all other work could 
be done much better by his clerks? The clerks could be brought to book, if they did 
wrong. Could I be, if I also happened to err? So if no work in connection with the case 
could be given me, I should have to be kept for nothing. 

Abdulla Sheth was practically unlettered, but he had a rich fund of experience. He had 
an acute intellect and was conscious of it. By practice he had picked up just sufficient 
English for conversational purposes, but that served him for carrying on all his business, 
whether it was dealing with bank managers and European merchants or explaining his 
case to his counsel. The Indians held him in very high esteem. His firm was then the 


biggest, or at any rate one of the biggest, of the Indian firms. With all these advantages he 
had one disadvantage — he was by nature suspicious. 

He was proud of Islam and loved to discourse on Islamic philosophy. Though he did 
not know Arabic, his acquaintance with the Holy Koran and Islamic literature in general 
was fairly good. Illustrations he had in plenty, always ready at hand. Contact with him 
gave me a fair amount of practical knowledge of Islam. When we came closer to each 
other, we had long discussions on religious topics. 

On the second or third day of my arrival, he took me to see the Durban court. There he 
introduced me to several people and seated me next to his attorney. The Magistrate kept 
staring at me and finally asked me to take off my turban. This I refused to do and left the 
court. 

So here too there was lighting in store for me. I wrote to the press about the incident 
and defended the wearing of my turban in the court. The question was very much 
discussed in the papers, which described me as an ‘unwelcome visitor’. Thus the incident 
gave me an unexpected advertisement in South Africa within a few days of my arrival 
there. Some supported me, while others severely criticized my temerity. 

My turban stayed with me practically until the end of my stay in South Africa. 


8 On the Way to Pretoria 

The firm received a letter from their lawyer saying that preparations should be made 
for the case, and that Abdulla Sheth should go to Pretoria himself or send a 
representative. 

Abdulla Sheth gave me this letter to read, and asked me if I would go to Pretoria. ‘I 
can only say after I have understood the case from you,’ said I. ‘At present I am at a loss 
to know what I have to do there. ’ He thereupon asked his clerks to explain the case to me. 

On the seventh or eighth day after my arrival, I left Durban. A first class seat was 
booked for me. It was usual there to pay five shillings extra, if one needed a bedding. 
Abdulla Sheth insisted that I should book one bedding but, out of obstinacy and pride and 
with a view to saving five shillings, I declined. Abdulla Sheth warned me. ‘Look, now,’ 
said he, ‘this is a different country from India. Thank God, we have enough and to spare. 
Please do not stint yourself in anything that you may need.’ 

I thanked him and asked him not to be anxious. 

The train reached Maritzburg, the capital of Natal, at about 9 p.m. Beddings used to be 
provided at this station. A railway servant came and asked me if I wanted one. ‘No,’ said 
I, ‘I have one with me.’ He went away. But a passenger came next, and looked me up and 
down. He saw that I was a ‘coloured’ man. This disturbed him. Out he went and came in 
again with one or two officials. They all kept quiet, when another official came to me and 
said, ‘Come along, you must go to the van compartment.’ 

‘But I have a first class ticket,’ said I. 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ rejoined the other. ‘I tell you, you must go to the van 
compartment.’ 


‘I tell you, I was permitted to travel in this compartment at Durban, and I insist on 
going on in it.’ 

‘No, you won’t,’ said the official. ‘You must leave this compartment, or else I shall 
have to call a police constable to push you out’ 

‘Yes, you may. I refuse to get out voluntarily.’ 

The constable came. He took me by the hand and pushed me out. My luggage was also 
taken out. I refused to go to the other compartment and the train steamed away. I went 
and sat in the waiting room, keeping my handbag with me, and leaving the other luggage 
where it was. The railway authorities had taken charge of it. 

It was winter, and winter in the higher regions of South Africa is severely cold. 
Maritzburg being at a high altitude, the cold was extremely bitter. My overcoat was in my 
luggage, but I did not dare to ask for it lest I should be insulted again, so I sat and 
shivered. There was no light in the room. A passenger came in at about midnight and 
possibly wanted to talk to me. But I was in no mood to talk. 

I began to think of my duty. Should I fight for my rights or go back to India, or should 
I go on to Pretoria without minding the insults, and return to India after finishing the 
case? It would be cowardice to run back to India without fulfilling my obligation. The 
hardship to which I was subjected was superficial — only a symptom of the deep disease 
of colour prejudice. I should try, if possible, to root out the disease and suffer hardships 
in the process. Redress for wrongs I should seek only to the extent that would be 
necessary for the removal of the colour prejudice. 

So I decided to take the next available train to Pretoria. 

The following morning I sent a long telegram to the General Manager of the Railway 
and also informed Abdulla Sheth, who immediately met the General Manager. The 
Manager justified the conduct of the railway authorities, but informed him that he had 
already instructed the Station Master to see that I reached my destination safely. Abdulla 
Sheth wired to the Indian merchants in Maritzburg and to friends in other places to meet 
me and look after me. The merchants came to see me at the station and tried to comfort 
me by narrating their own hardships and explaining that what had happened to me was 
nothing unusual. They also said that Indians travelling first or second class had to expect 
trouble from railway officials and white passengers. The day was thus spent in listening 
to these tales of woe. The evening train arrived. There was a reserved berth for me. I now 
purchased at Maritzburg the bedding ticket I had refused to book at Durban. 

The train took me to Charlestown. 


9 More Hardships 

The train reached Charlestown in the morning. There was no railway, in those days, 
between Charlestown and Johannesburg, but only a stage-coach, which halted at 
Standerton for the night en route. I possessed a ticket for the coach, which was not 
cancelled by the break of the journey at Maritzburg for a day; besides, Abdulla Sheth had 
sent a wire to the coach agent at Charlestown. 

But the agent only needed a pretext for putting me off, and so, when he discovered me 
to be a stranger, he said, ‘Your ticket is cancelled.’ I gave him the proper reply. The 


reason at the back of his mind was not want of accommodation, but quite another. 
Passengers had to be accommodated inside the coach, but as I was regarded as a ‘coolie’ 
and looked a stranger, it would be proper, thought the ‘leader’, as the white man in 
charge of the coach was called, not to seat me with the white passengers. There were 
seats on either side of the coachbox. The leader sat on one of these as a rule. Today he sat 
inside and gave me his seat. I knew it was sheer injustice and an insult, but I thought it 
better to pocket it. I could not have forced myself inside, and if I had raised a protest, the 
coach would have gone off without me. This would have meant the loss of another day, 
and Heaven only knows what would have happened the next day. So, much as I fretted 
within myself, I prudently sat next the coachman. 

At about three o’clock the coach reached Pardekoph. Now the leader desired to sit 
where I was seated, as he wanted to smoke and possibly to have some fresh air. So he 
took a piece of dirty sack-cloth from the driver, spread it on the footboard and, addressing 
me said, ‘Sami, you sit on this, I want to sit near the driver.’ The insult was more than I 
could bear. In fear and trembling I said to him, ‘It was you who seated me here, though I 
should have been accommodated inside. I put up with the insult. Now that you want to sit 
outside and smoke, you would have me sit at your feet. I will not do so, but I am prepared 
to sit inside.’ 

As I was struggling through these sentences, the man came down upon me and began 
heavily to box my ears. He seized me by the arm and tried to drag me down. I clung to 
the brass rails of the coachbox and was determined to keep my hold even at the risk of 
breaking my wrist bones. The passengers were witnessing the scene — the man swearing 
at me, dragging and belabouring me, and I remaining still. He was strong and I was weak. 
Some of the passengers were moved to pity and exclaimed: ‘Man, let him alone. Don’t 
beat him. He is not to blame. He is right. If he can’t stay there, let him come and sit with 
us.’ ‘No fear,’ cried the man, but he seemed somewhat crestfallen and stopped beating 
me. He let go my arm, swore at me a little more, and asking the Hottentot servant who 
was sitting on the other side of the coachbox to sit on the footboard, took the seat so 
vacated. 

The passengers took their seats and, the whistle given, the coach rattled away. My 
heart was beating fast within my breast, and I was wondering whether I should ever reach 
my destination alive. The man cast an angry look at me now and then and, pointing his 
finger at me, growled: ‘Take care, let me once get to Standerton and I shall show you 
what I do.’ I sat speechless and prayed to God to help me. 

After dark we reached Standerton and I heaved a sigh of relief on seeing some Indian 
faces. As soon as I got down, these friends said: ‘We are here to receive you and take you 
to Isa Sheth’s shop. We have had a telegram from Dada Abdulla.’ I was very glad, and 
we went to Sheth Isa Haji Sumar’s shop. The Sheth and his clerks gathered round me. I 
told them all that I had gone through. They were very sorry to hear it and comforted me 
by relating to me their own bitter experiences. 

I wanted to inform the agent of the coach company of the whole affair. So I wrote him 
a letter, narrating everything that had happened, and drawing his attention to the threat his 
man had held out. I also asked for an assurance that he would accommodate me with the 
other passengers inside the coach when we started the next morning. To which the agent 
replied to this effect: ‘From Standerton we have a bigger coach with different men in 



charge. The man complained of will not be there tomorrow, and you will have a seat with 
the other passengers’ This somewhat relieved me. I had, of course, no intention of 
proceeding against the man who had assaulted me, and so the chapter of the assault 
closed there. 

In the morning Isa Sheth’s man took me to the coach, I got a good seat and reached 
Johannesburg quite safely that night. 

I decided to go to a hotel. I knew the names of several. Taking a cab I asked to be 
driven to the Grand National Hotel. I saw the Manager and asked for a room. He eyed me 
for a moment, and politely saying, ‘I am very sorry, we arc full up,’ bade me good-bye. 
So I asked the cabman to drive to Muhammad Kasam Kamruddin’s shop. Here I found 
Abdul Gani Sheth expecting me, and he gave me a cordial greeting. He had a hearty 
laugh over the story of my experience at the hotel. ‘How ever did you expect to be 
admitted to a hotel?’ he said, 

‘Why not?’I asked. 

‘You will come to know after you have stayed here a few days,’ said he. ‘Only we can 
live in a land like this, because, for making money, we do not mind pocketing insults, and 
here we are.’ With this he narrated to me the story of the hardships of Indians in South 
Africa. 

He said, ‘This country is not for men like you. Look now, you have to go to Pretoria 
tomorrow. You will have to travel third class. Conditions in the Transvaal are worse than 
in Natal. First and second class tickets are never issued to Indians.’ 

‘You cannot have made persistent efforts in this direction.’ 

‘We have sent representations, but I confess our own men too do not want as a rule to 
travel first or second.’ 

I sent for the railway regulations and read them. There was a loophole. The language 
of the old Transvaal enactments was not very exact or precise; that of the railway 
regulations was even less so. 

I said to the Sheth, ‘I wish to go first class, and if I cannot, I shall prefer to take a cab 
to Pretoria, a matter of only thirty-seven miles.’ 

Sheth Abdul Gani drew my attention to the extra time and money this would mean, 
but agreed to my proposal to travel first, and accordingly we sent a note to the Station 
Master. I mentioned in my note that I was a barrister and that I always travelled first. I 
also stated in the letter that I needed to reach Pretoria as early as possible, that as there 
was no time to await his reply I would receive it in person at the station, and that I should 
expect to get a first class ticket. There was of course a purpose behind asking for the 
reply in person. I thought that, if the Station Master gave a written reply, he would 
certainly say ‘no’, especially because he would have his own notion of a ‘coolie’ 
barrister. I would therefore appear before him in faultless English dress, talk to him and 
possibly persuade him to issue a first class ticket. So I went to the station in a frock-coat 
and necktie, placed a sovereign for my fare on the counter and asked for a first class 
ticket. 

‘You sent me that note?’ he asked. 



‘That is so. I shall be much obliged if you will give me a ticket. I must reach Pretoria 
today.’ 

He smiled and, moved to pity, said, ‘I am not a Transvaaler. I am a Hollander. I 
appreciate your feelings, and you have my sympathy. I do want to give you a ticket — on 
one condition, however, that, if the guard should ask you to shift to the third class, you 
will not involve me in the affair, by which I mean that you should not proceed against the 
railway company. I wish you a safe journey. I can see you are a gentleman.’ 

With these words he booked the ticket. I thanked him and gave him the necessary 
assurance. 

Sheth Abdul Gani had come to see me off at the station. The incident gave him an 
agreeable surprise, but he warned me saying,’ I shall be thankful if you reach Pretoria all 
right. I am afraid the guard will not leave you in peace in the first class, and even if he 
does, the passengers will not.’ 

I took my seat in a first class compartment and the train started. At Germiston the 
guard came to examine the tickets. He was angry to find me there, and signalled to me 
with his finger to go to the third class. I showed him my first class ticket. ‘That doesn’t 
matter,’ said he, ‘remove to the third class.’ 

There was only one English passenger in the compartment. He took the guard to task. 
‘What do you mean by troubling the gentleman?’ he said. ‘Don’t you see he has a first 
class ticket? I do not mind in the least his travelling with me.’ Addressing me, he said, 
‘You should make yourself comfortable where you are.’ 

The guard muttered, ‘If you want to travel with a coolie, what do I care?’ and went 
away. 

At about eight o’clock in the evening the train reached Pretoria. 


10 First Day in Pretoria 

Pretoria station in 1893 was quite different from what it was in 1914. The lights were 
burning dimly. The travellers were few. I let all the other passengers go and thought that 
as soon as the ticket collector was fairly free, I would hand him my ticket and ask him if 
he could direct me to some small hotel or any other such place where I might go; 
otherwise I would spend the night at the station. I must confess I shrank from asking him 
even this, for I was afraid of being insulted. 

The station became clear of all passengers. I gave my ticket to the ticket collector and 
began my inquiries. He replied to me courteously, but I saw that he could not be of any 
considerable help. But an American Negro who was standing nearby broke into the 
conversation. 

‘I see’ said he, ‘that you are an utter stranger here, without any friends. If you will 
come with me, I will take you to a small hotel, of which the proprietor is an American 
who is very well known to me. I think he will accept you.’ 

I had my own doubts about the offer, but I thanked him and accepted his suggestion. 
He took me to Johnston’s Family Hotel. He drew Mr Johnston aside to speak to him, and 


the latter agreed to accommodate me for the night, on condition that I should have my 
dinner served in my room. 

‘I assure you,’ said he, ‘that I have no colour prejudice. But I have only European 
custom, and, if I allowed you to eat in the dining-room, my guests might be offended and 
even go away.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said I, ‘even for accommodating me for the night. I am now more or less 
acquainted with the conditions here, and I understand your difficulty. I do not mind your 
serving the dinner in my room. I hope to be able to make some other arrangement 
tomorrow.’ 

I was shown into a room, where I now sat waiting for the dinner and musing, as I was 
quite alone. There were not many guests in the hotel, and I had expected the waiter to 
come very shortly with the dinner. Instead Mr Johnston appeared. He said, T was 
ashamed of having asked you to have your dinner here. So I spoke to the other guests 
about you, and asked them if they would mind your having your dinner in the dining- 
room. They said they had no objection, and that they did not mind your staying here as 
long as you liked. Please, therefore, come to the dining-room, if you will, and stay here as 
long as you wish.’ 

I thanked him again, went to the dining-room and had a hearty dinner. 

Next morning I called on the attorney, Mr A.W. Baker. Abdulla Sheth had given me 
some description of him, so his cordial reception did not surprise me. He received me 
very warmly and made kind inquiries. I explained all about myself. Thereupon he said, 
‘We have no work for you here as barrister, for we have engaged the best counsel. The 
case is a prolonged and complicated one, so I shall take your assistance only to the extent 
of getting necessary information. And of course you will make communication with my 
client easy for me, as I shall now ask for all the information I want from him through you. 
That is certainly an advantage. I have not yet found rooms for you. I thought I had better 
do so after having seen you. There is a fearful amount of colour prejudice here, and 
therefore it is not easy to find lodgings for such as you. But I know a poor woman. She is 
the wife of a baker. I think she will take you and thus add to her income at the same time. 
‘Come, let us go to her place.’ 

So he took me to her house. He spoke with her privately about me, and she agreed to 
accept me as a boarder at 35 shillings a week. 


1 1 Seeking Touch with Indians 

Sheth Tyeb Haji Khan Muhammad had in Pretoria the same position as was enjoyed 
by Dada Abdulla in Natal. There was no public movement that could be conducted 
without him. I made his acquaintance the very first week and told him of my intention to 
get in touch with every Indian in Pretoria. I expressed a desire to study the conditions of 
Indians there, and asked for his help in my work, which he gladly agreed to give. 

My first step was to call a meeting of all the Indians in Pretoria and to present to them 
a picture of their condition in the Transvaal. The meeting was held at the house of Sheth 
Haji Muhammad Haji Joosab, to whom I had a letter of introduction. It was principally 
attended by Meman merchants, though there was a sprinkling of Hindus as well. 


The Hindu population in Pretoria was, as a matter of fact, very small. 

My speech at this meeting may be said to have been the first public speech in my life. 
I went fairly prepared with my subject, which was about observing truthfulness in 
business. I had always heard the merchants say that truth was not possible in business. I 
did not think so then, nor do I now. Even today there are merchant friends who contend 
that truth is inconsistent with business. Business, they say, is a very practical affair, and 
truth a matter of religion; and they argue that practical affairs are one thing, while 
religion is quite another. Pure truth, they hold, is out of the question in business, one can 
speak it only so far as is suitable. I strongly contested the position in my speech and 
awakened the merchants to a sense of their duty, which was twofold. Their responsibility 
to be truthful was all the greater in a foreign land, because the conduct of a few Indians 
was the measure of that of the millions of their fellow-countrymen. 

I had found our people’s habits to be unsanitary, as compared with those of the 
Englishmen around them, and drew their attention to it. I laid stress on the necessity of 
forgetting all distinctions such as Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians, Gujaratis, 
Madrasis, Punjabis, Sindhis, Kachchhis, Suratis and so on. 

I suggested, in conclusion, the formation of an association to make representations to 
the authorities concerned in respect of the hardships of the Indian settlers, and offered to 
place at its disposal as much of my time and service as was possible. 

I saw that I made a considerable impression on the meeting. I was satisfied with the 
result of the meeting. It was decided to hold such meetings, as far as i remember, once a 
week or, maybe, once a month. These were held more or less regularly, and on these 
occasions there was a free exchange of ideas. The result was that there was now in 
Pretoria no Indian I did not know, or whose condition I was not acquainted with. This 
prompted me in turn to make the acquaintance of the British Agent in Pretoria, Mr 
Jacobus de Wet. He had sympathy for the Indians, but he had very little influence. 
However, he agreed to help us as best he could, and invited me to meet him whenever I 
wished. 

I now communicated with the railway authorities and told them that, even under their 
own regulations, the disabilities about travelling under which the Indians laboured could 
not be justified. I got a letter in reply to the effect that first and second class tickets would 
be issued to Indians who were properly dressed. This was far from being adequate relief, 
as it rested with the Station Master to decide who was ‘properly dressed’. 

The British Agent showed me some papers dealing with Indian affairs. Tyeb Shcth 
had also given me similar papers. I learnt from them how cruelly the Indians were 
hounded out from the Orange Free State. 

In short, my stay in Pretoria enabled me to make a deep study of the social, economic 
and political condition of the Indians in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. I had no 
idea that this study was to be of invaluable service to me in the future. For I had thought 
of returning home by the end of the year, or even earlier, if the case was finished before 
the year was out. 

But God disposed otherwise. 



12 What It Is to Be a ‘Coolie’ 


In the Orange Free State the Indians were deprived of all their rights by a special law 
enacted in 1888 or even earlier. If they chose to stay there, they could do so only to serve 
as waiters in hotels or to pursue some other such menial calling. The traders were driven 
away with a nominal compensation. They made representations and petitions, but in vain. 

A very stringent enactment was passed in the Transvaal in 1885. It was slightly 
amended in 1886, and it was provided under the amended law that all Indians should pay 
a poll tax of £3 as fee for entry into the Transvaal. They might not own land except in 
locations set apart for them, and in practice even that was not to be ownership. They had 
no franchise. All this was under the special law for Asiatics, to whom the laws for the 
coloured people were also applied. Under these latter, Indians might not walk on public 
footpaths, and might not move out of doors after 9 p.m. without a permit. The 
enforcement of this last regulation was elastic so far as the Indians were concerned. 
Those who passed as ‘Arabs’ were, as a matter of favour, exempted from it, The 
exemption thus naturally depended on the sweet will of the police. 

The consequences of the regulation regarding the use of footpaths were rather serious 
for me. I always went out for a walk through President Street to an open plain. President 
Kruger’s house was in this street — a very modest, unostentatious building, without a 
garden, and not distinguishable from other houses in its neighbourhood. The houses of 
many of the millionaires in Pretoria were far more pretentious, and were surrounded by 
gardens. Indeed President Kruger’s simplicity was proverbial. Only the presence of a 
police patrol before the house indicated that it belonged to some official. I nearly always 
went along the footpath past this patrol without the slightest hitch or hindrance. 

Now the man on duty used to be changed from time to time. Once one of these men, 
without giving me the slightest warning, without even asking me to leave the footpath, 
pushed and kicked me into the street. I was dismayed. Before I could question him as to 
his behaviour, Mr Coates, who happened to be passing the spot on horseback, hailed me 
and said, ‘Gandhi, I have seen everything. I shall gladly be your witness in court if you 
proceed against the man. I am very sorry you have been so rudely assaulted.’ 

‘You need not be sorry,’ I said. ‘What does the poor man know? All coloured people 
are the same to him. He no doubt treats Negroes just as he has treated me. I have made it 
a rule not to go to court in respect of any personal grievance. So I do not intend to 
proceed against him.’ 

‘That is just like you,’ said Mr Coates, ‘but do think it over again. We must teach such 
men a lesson.’ He then spoke to the policeman and reprimanded him. I could not follow 
their talk, as it was in Dutch, the policeman being a Boer. But he apologized to me, for 
which there was no need. I had already forgiven him. 

But I never again went through this street. There would be other men coming in this 
man’s place and, ignorant of the incident, they would behave likewise. Why should I 
unnecessarily court another kick? I therefore selected a different walk. 

The incident deepened my feeling for the Indian settlers. I discussed with them the 
advisability of making a test case, if it were found necessary to do so, after having seen 
the British Agent in the matter of these regulations. 


I thus made an intimate study of the hard condition of the Indian settlers, not only by 
reading and hearing about it, but by personal experience. I saw that South Africa was no 
country for a self-respecting Indian, and my mind became more and more occupied with 
the question as to how this state of things might be improved. 


13 Man Proposes, God Disposes 

The case having been concluded, I had no reason for staying in Pretoria. So I went 
back to Durban and began to make preparations for my return home. But Abdulla Sheth 
was not the man to let me sail without a send-off. He gave a farewell party in my honour 
at Sydenham. 

It was proposed to spend the whole day there. Whilst I was turning over the sheets of 
some of the newspapers I found there, I chanced to see a paragraph in a corner of one of 
them under the caption ‘Indian Franchise’. It was with reference to the Bill then before 
the House of Legislature, which sought to deprive the Indians of their right to elect 
members of the Natal Legislative Assembly. I was ignorant of the Bill, and so were the 
rest of the guests who had assembled there. 

I inquired of Abdulla Sheth about it. He said, ‘What can we understand in these 
matters? We can only understand things that affect our trade. As you know all our trade 
in the Orange Free State has been swept away. We agitated about it, but in vain. We are 
after all lame men, being unlettered. We generally take in newspapers simply to ascertain 
the daily market rates, etc. What can we know of legislation? Our eyes and ears are the 
European attorneys here.’ 

I simply said to Abdulla Sheth, ‘This Bill, if it passes into law, will make our lot 
extremely difficult. It is the first nail into our coffin. It strikes at the root of our self- 
respect.’ 

The other guests were listening to this conversation with attention. One of them said, 
‘Shall I tell you what should be done? You cancel your passage by this boat, stay here a 
month longer, and we will fight as you direct us.’ 

All the others chimed in, ‘Indeed, indeed. Abdulla Sheth, you must detain 
Gandhibhai.’ 

The Sheth was a shrewd man. He said, T may not detain him now. Or rather, you have 
as much right as I to do so. But you are quite right. Let us all persuade him to stay on. 
But you should remember that he is a barrister. What about his fees?’ 

The mention of fees pained me, and I broke in, ‘Abdulla Sheth, fees are out of the 
question. There can be no fees for public work. I can stay, if at all, as a servant. And as 
you know, I am not acquainted with all these friends. But if you believe that they will co- 
operate, I am prepared to stay a month longer.’ 

The farewell party was thus turned into a working committee. I suggested finishing 
dinner etc. quickly and getting back home. I worked out in my own mind an outline of 
the campaign. I ascertained the names of those who were on the list of voters, and made 
up my mind to stay on for a month. 

Thus God laid the foundations of my life in South Africa and sowed the seed of the 
fight for national self-respect. 


14 Settled in Natal 


Sheth Haji Muhammad Haji Dada was regarded as the foremost leader of the Indian 
community in Natal in 1893. A meeting was, therefore, held under his president ship at 
the house of Abdulla Sheth, at which it was resolved to offer opposition to the Franchise 
Bill. 

Volunteers were enrolled. Natal-born Indians, that is, mostly Christian Indian youths, 
had been invited to attend this meeting. 

Many of the local merchants were of course enrolled. In face of the calamity that had 
overtaken the community, ail distinctions such as high and low, small and great, master 
and servant, Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians, Gujaratis, Madrasis, Sindhis, etc., 
were forgotten. All were alike the children and servants of the motherland. 

The first thing we did was to despatch a telegram to the Speaker of the Assembly 
requesting him to postpone further discussion of the Bill. The Speaker promptly replied 
that discussion of the Bill would be postponed for two days. This gladdened our hearts. 

The petition to be presented to the Legislative Assembly was drawn up. Three copies 
had to be prepared and one extra was needed for the press. It was also proposed to obtain 
as many signatures to it as possible, and all this work had to be done in the course of a 
night. This was accomplished in quick time and the petition was despatched. The 
newspaper published it with favourable comments. It likewise created an impression on 
the Assembly. It was discussed in the House. Partisans of the Bill offered a defence — an 
admittedly lame one — in reply to the arguments advanced in the petition. The Bill, 
however, was passed. 

We all knew that this was a foregone conclusion, but the agitation had infused new life 
into the community and had brought home to them the conviction that the community 
was one and indivisible, and that it was as much their duty to fight for its political rights 
as for its trading rights. 

Lord Ripon was at this time Secretary of State for the Colonies. It was decided to 
submit to him a monster petition. 

I took considerable pains over drawing up this petition. I read all the literature 
available on the subject. My argument centred round a principle and on expedience. I 
argued that we had a right to the franchise in Natal, as we had a kind of franchise in 
India. I urged that it was expedient to retain it, as the Indian population capable of using 
the franchise was very small. 

Ten thousand signatures were obtained in the course of a fortnight. 

The petition was at last submitted. A thousand copies had been printed for circulation 
and distribution. It acquainted the Indian public for the first time with conditions in Natal. 
I sent copies to all the newspapers and publicists I knew. 

The Times of India, in a leading article on the petition, strongly supported the Indian 
demands. Copies were sent to journals and publicists in England representing different 
parties. The London Times supported our claims, and we began to entertain hopes of the 
Bill being vetoed. 


It was now impossible for me to leave Natal. The Indian friends surrounded me on all 
sides and importuned me to remain there permanently. I expressed my difficulties. I had 
made up my mind not to stay at public expense. 

About twenty merchants gave me retainers for one year for their legal work. Besides 
this, Dada Abdulla purchased me the necessary furniture in lieu of a purse he had 
intended to give me on my departure. 

Thus I settled in Natal. 


15 Natal Indian Congress 

Practice as a lawyer was and remained for me a subordinate occupation. It was 
necessary that I should concentrate on public work to justify my stay in Natal, The 
despatch of the petition regarding the disfranchising bill was not sufficient in itself. 
Sustained agitation was essential for making an impression on the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. For this purpose it was thought necessary to bring into being a permanent 
organization. So I consulted Sheth Abdulla and other friends, and we all decided to have 
a public organization of a permanent character. 

To find out a name to be given to the new organization perplexed me sorely. It was not 
to identify itself with any particular party. The name ‘Congress’, I knew, was in bad 
odour with the Conservatives in England, and yet the Congress was the very life of India. 
I wanted to popularize it in Natal. It savoured of cowardice to hesitate to adopt the name. 
Therefore, with full explanation of my reasons, I recommended that the organization 
should be called the Natal Indian Congress, and on the 22nd May the Natal Indian 
Congress came into being. 


16 Balasundaram 

Although the members of the Natal Indian Congress included the Colonial-born 
Indians and the clerical class, the unskilled wage-earners, the indentured labourers were 
still outside its pale. The Congress was not yet theirs. They could not afford to belong to 
it by paying the subscription and becoming its members. The Congress could win their 
attachment only by serving them. An opportunity offered itself when neither the 
Congress nor I was really ready for it. I had put in scarcely three or four months’ practice, 
and the Congress also was still in its infancy, when a Tamil man in tattered clothes, 
headgear in hand, two front teeth broken and his mouth bleeding, stood before me 
trembling and weeping. He had been heavily belaboured by his master. I learnt all about 
him from my clerk, who was a Tamilian. Balasundaram — as that was the visitor’s 
name — was serving his indenture under a well-known European resident of Durban. The 
master, getting angry with him, had lost self-control, and had beaten Balasundaram 
severely, breaking two of his teeth. 

I sent him to a doctor. In those days only white doctors were available. I wanted a 
certificate from the doctor about the nature of the injury Balasundaram had sustained. I 
secured the certificate, and straightway took the injured man to the magistrate, to whom I 
submitted his affidavit. The magistrate was indignant when he read it, and issued a 
summons against the employer. 


It was far from my desire to get the employer punished. I simply wanted 
Balasundaram to be released from him. I read the law about indentured labour. If an 
ordinary servant left service without giving notice, he was liable to be sued by his master 
in a civil court. With the indentured labourer, the case was entirely different. He was 
liable, in similar circumstances, to be proceeded against in a criminal court and to be 
imprisoned on conviction. 

I called on the latter and said to him, I do not want to proceed against you and get you 
punished. I think you realize that you have severely beaten the man. I shall be satisfied if 
you will transfer the indenture to someone else.’ To this he readily agreed. I next saw the 
Protector. He also agreed, on condition that I found a new employer. 

So I went off in search of an employer. He had to be a European, as no Indians could 
employ indentured labour. At that time I knew very few Europeans. I met one of them. 

He very kindly agreed to take on Balasundaram. I gratefully acknowledged his 
kindness. The magistrate convicted Balasundaram’ s employer, and recorded that he had 
undertaken to transfer the indenture to someone else. 

Balasundaram’ s case reached the ears of every indentured labourer, and I came to be 
regarded as their friend. I hailed this connection with delight. A regular stream of 
indentured labourers began to pour into my office, and I got the best opportunity of 
learning their joys and sorrows. 

The echoes of Balasundaram’ s case were heard in far off Madras. Labourers from 
different parts of the province, who went to Natal on indenture, came to know of this case 
through their indentured brethren. 

There was nothing extraordinary in the case itself, but the fact that there was someone 
in Natal to espouse their cause and publicly work for them gave the indentured labourers 
a joyful surprise and inspired them with hope. 


1 7 The £3 Tax 

About the year 1860 the Europeans in Natal, finding that there was considerable scope 
for sugar-cane cultivation, felt themselves in need of labour. Without outside labour the 
cultivation of cane and the manufacture of sugar were impossible, as the Natal Zulus 
were not suited to this form of work. The Natal Government therefore corresponded with 
the Indian Government, and secured their permission to recruit Indian labour. These 
recruits were to sign an indenture to work in Natal for five years, and at the end of the 
term they were to be at liberty to settle there and to have full rights of ownership of land. 
Those were the inducements held out to them, for the whites then had looked forward to 
improving their agriculture by the industry of the Indian labourers after the term of their 
indentures had expired. But the Indians gave more than had been expected of them. They 
grew large quantities of vegetables. They introduced a number of Indian varieties and 
made it possible to grow the local varieties cheaper. They also introduced the mango. Nor 
did their enterprise stop at agriculture. They entered trade. They purchased land for 
building, and many raised themselves from the status of labourers to that of owners of 
land and houses. Merchants from India followed them and settled there for trade. 


The white traders were alarmed. When they first welcomed the Indian labourers, they 
had not reckoned with their business skill. They might be tolerated as independent 
agriculturists, but their competition in trade could not be brooked. 

This sowed the seed of the antagonism to Indians. Many other factors contributed to 
its growth. Our different ways of living, our simplicity, our contentment with small gains, 
our indifference to the laws of hygiene and sanitation, our slowness in keeping our 
surroundings clean and tidy, and our stinginess in keeping our houses in good repair — all 
these, combined with the difference in religion, contributed to fan the flame of 
antagonism. Through legislation this antagonism found its expression in the 
disfranchising bill and the bill to impose a tax on the indentured Indians. 

We organized a fierce campaign against this tax. If the Natal Indian Congress had 
remained silent on the subject, the Viceroy might have approved of even the £25 tax. 

It ever remained the Congress’ determination to get the tax remitted, but it was twenty 
years before the determination was realized. And when it was realized, it came as a result 
of the labours of not only the Natal Indians but of all the Indians in South Africa. 

But truth triumphed in the end. The sufferings of the Indians were the expression of 
that truth. Yet it would not have triumphed except for unflinching faith, great patience 
and incessant effort. Had the community given up the struggle, had the Congress 
abandoned the campaign and submitted to the tax as inevitable, the hated impost would 
have continued to be levied from the indentured Indians until this day, to the eternal 
shame of the Indians in South Africa and of the whole of India. 


18 Homeward 

By now I had been three years in South Africa. I had got to know the people and they 
had got to know me. In 18961 asked permission to go home for six months, for I saw that 
I was in for a long stay there. I had established a fairly good practice, and could see that 
people felt the need of my presence. So I made up my mind to go home, fetch my wife 
and children, and then return and settle out there. I also saw that, if I went home, I might 
be able to do there some public work by educating public opinion and creating more 
interest in the Indians of South Africa. The £3 tax was an open sore. There could be no 
peace until it was abolished. 

About the middle of 1896 I sailed for home in the S.S. Pongola which was bound for 
Calcutta. 

At the end of twenty-four days the pleasant voyage came to a close, and admiring the 
beauty of the Hoogly, I landed at Calcutta. The same day I took the train for Bombay. 


19 In India 

I went straight to Rajkot without halting at Bombay and began to make preparations 
for writing a pamphlet on the situation in South Africa. The writing and publication of the 
pamphlet took about a month. It had a green cover and came to be known afterwards as 
the Green Pamphlet. In it I drew a purposely subdued picture of the condition of Indians 
in South Africa. The language I used was more moderate than that of the two pamphlets 


which I have referred to before, as I knew that things heard of from a distance appear 
bigger than they are. 

Ten thousand copies were printed and sent to ail the papers and leaders of every party 
in India. A summary of the article was cabled by Reuter to England, and a summary of 
that summary was cabled to Natal by Renter’s London office. This cable was not longer 
than three lines in print. It was a miniature, hut exaggerated, edition of the picture I had 
drawn of the treatment accorded to the Indians in Natal and it was not in my words. We 
shall see later on the effect this had in Natal. In the meanwhile every paper of note 
commented at length on the question. 

To get these pamphlets ready for posting was no small matter. It would have been 
expensive too, if I had employed paid help for preparing wrappers, etc. But I hit upon a 
much simpler plan. I gathered together all the children in my locality and asked them to 
volunteer two or three hours’ labour of a morning, when they had no school. This they 
willingly agreed to do. I promised to bless them and give them, as a reward, used postage 
stamps which I had collected. They got through the work in no time. That was my first 
experiment of having little children as volunteers. Two of those little friends are my co- 
workers today. 


20 Poona and Madras 

It was my intention to educate public opinion in cities on this question by organizing 
meetings, and Bombay was the first city I chose. 

From Bombay I went to Poona. Here there were two parties. I wanted the help of 
people of every shade of opinion. First I met Lokamanya Tilak. 

Next I met Gokhale. I found him on the Fergusson College grounds. He gave me an 
affectionate welcome, and his manner immediately won my heart. 

I next proceeded to Madras. It was wild with enthusiasm. The Balasundaram incident 
made a profound impression on the meeting. My speech was printed and was, for me, 
fairly long. But the audience listened to every word with attention. 


21 'Return Soon’ 

From Madras I proceeded to Calcutta. I received the following cable from Durban: 
‘Parliament opens January. Return soon.’ 

So I addressed a letter to the press, in which I explained why I had to leave Calcutta so 
abruptly, and set off for Bombay. Before starting I wired to the Bombay agent of Dada 
Abdulla & Co., to arrange for my passage by the first possible boat to South Africa. Dada 
Abdulla had just then purchased steamship Courland and insisted on my travelling on 
that boat, offering to take me and my family free of charge. I gratefully accepted the 
offer, and in the beginning of December set sail a second time for South Africa, now with 
my wife and two sons and the only son of my widowed sister. 


PART III 


1 Rumblings of the Storm 

This was my first voyage with my wife and children. I have often observed in the 
course of this narrative that, on account of child marriages amongst middle-class Hindus, 
the husband will be literate whilst the wife remains practically unlettered. A wide gulf 
thus separates them, and the husband has to become his wife’s teacher. So I had to think 
out the details of the dress to be adopted by my wife and children, the food they were to 
eat, and the manners which would be suited to their new surroundings. 

Since the steamer was making straight for Natal, without calling at intermediate ports, 
our voyage was of only eighteen days. But as though to warn us of the coming real storm 
on land, a terrible gale overtook us, whilst we were only four days from Natal. The gale 
in which we were caught was so violent and prolonged that the passengers became 
alarmed. 

It was a solemn scene. At last the sky cleared, the sun made his appearance, and the 
captain said that the storm had blown over. People’s faces beamed with gladness, and 
with the disappearance of danger disappeared also the name of God from their lips. 

The ship cast anchor in the port of Durban on the 18th or 19th of December. The 
Naderi also reached the same day. But the real storm was still to come. 


2 The Storm 

The two ships cast anchor in the port of Durban on or about the 1 8th of December. No 
passengers are allowed to land at any of the South African ports before being subjected to 
a thorough medical examination. If the ship has any passenger suffering from a 
contagious disease, she has to undergo a period of quarantine. As there had been plague 
in Bombay when we set sail, we feared that we might have to go through a brief 
quarantine. Before the examination every ship has to fly a yellow flag, which is lowered 
only when the doctor has certified her to be healthy. Relatives and friends of passengers 
are allowed to come on board only after the yellow flag has been lowered. 

Accordingly our ship was flying the yellow flag, when the doctor came and examined 
us. He ordered a five days’ quarantine because, in his opinion, plague germs took twenty- 
three days at the most to develop. Our ship was therefore ordered to be put in quarantine 
until the twenty-third day of our sailing from Bombay. But this quarantine order had 
more than health reasons behind it. The white residents of Durban had been agitating for 
our repatriation, and the agitation was one of the reasons for the order. 

Durban had become the scene of an unequal duel. On one side there was a handful of 
poor Indians and a few of their English friends, and on the other were ranged the white 
men, strong in arms, in numbers, in education and in wealth. They had also the backing 
of the State, for the Natal Government openly helped them. 


We arranged all sorts of games on the ship for the entertainment of the passengers. I 
took part in the merriment, but my heart was in the combat that was going on in Durban. 
For I was the real target. There were two charges against me: 

1. that whilst in India I had indulged in unmerited condemnation of the Natal whites; 

2. that with a view to swamping Natal with Indians I had specially brought the two 
shiploads of passengers to settle there. 

I was conscious of my responsibility. I knew that Dada Abdulla & Co. had incurred 
grave risks on my account, the lives of the passengers were in danger, and by bringing 
my family with me I had put them likewise in jeopardy. 

But I was absolutely innocent. I had induced no one to go to Natal. I did not know the 
passengers when they embarked. 

And with the exception of a couple of relatives, I did not know the name and address 
of even one of the hundreds of passengers on board. Neither had I said, whilst in India, a 
word about the whites in Natal that I had not already said in Natal itself. And I had ample 
evidence in support of all that I had said. 

I therefore deplored the civilization of which the Natal whites were the fruit, and 
which they represented and championed. The captain, so far as I can recollect, said to me, 
‘Supposing the whites carry out their threats, how will you stand by your principle of 
non-violence?’ To which I replied, ‘I hope God will give me the courage and the sense to 
forgive them and to refrain from bringing them to law. I have no anger against them. I am 
only sorry for their ignorance and their narrowness. I know that they sincerely believe 
that what they are doing today is right and proper. I have no reason therefore to be angry 
with them.’ 

The questioner smiled, possibly distrustfully. 

Thus the days dragged on their weary length. When the quarantine would terminate 
was still uncertain. The Quarantine Officer said that the matter had passed out of his 
hands and that, as soon as he had orders from the Government, he would permit us to 
land. 

At last ultimatums were served on the passengers and me. We were asked to submit, if 
we would escape with our lives. In our reply the passengers and I both maintained our 
right to land at Port Natal, and intimated our determination to enter Natal at any risk. 

At the end of twenty-three days the ships were permitted to enter the harbour, and 
orders permitting the passengers to land were passed. 


3 The Test 

So the ships were brought into the dock and the passengers began to go ashore. But Mr 
Escombe had sent word to the captain that, as the whites were highly enraged against me 
and my life was in danger, my family and I should be advised to land at dusk, when the 
Port Superintendent Mr Tatum would escort us home. The captain communicated the 
message to me, and I agreed to act accordingly. But scarcely half an hour after this, Mr 
Laughton came to the captain. He said, ‘I would like to take Mr Gandhi with me, should 
he have no objection. As the legal adviser of the Agent Company I tell you that you are 


not bound to carry out the message you have received from Mr Escombe.’ After this he 
came to me and said somewhat to this effect: ‘If you are not afraid, I suggest that Mrs 
Gandhi and the children should drive to Mr Rustomji’s house, whilst you and I follow 
them on foot. I do not at all like the idea of your entering the city like a thief in the night. 
I do not think there is any fear of anyone hurting you. Everything is quiet now. The 
whites have all dispersed. But in any case I am convinced that you ought not to enter the 
city stealthily.’ I readily agreed. My wife and children drove safely to Mr Rustomji’s 
place. With the captain’s permission I went ashore with Mr Laughton. Mr Rustomji’s 
house was about two miles from the dock. 

As soon as we landed, some youngsters recognized me and shouted ‘Gandhi, Gandhi’. 
About half a dozen men rushed to the spot and joined in the shouting. Mr Laughton 
feared that the crowd might swell and hailed a rickshaw. I had never liked the idea of 
being in a rickshaw. This was to be my first experience. But the youngsters would not let 
me get into it. They frightened the rickshaw boy out of his life, and he took to his heels. 
As we went ahead, the crowd continued to swell, until it became impossible to proceed 
further. They first caught hold of Mr Laughton and separated us. Then they pelted me 
with stones, brickbats and rotten eggs. Someone snatched away my turban, whilst others 
began to batter and kick me. I fainted and caught hold of the front railings of a house and 
stood there to get my breath. But it was impossible. They came upon me boxing and 
battering. The wife of the Police Superintendent, who knew me, happened to be passing 
by. The brave lady came up, opened her parasol though there was no sun then, and stood 
between the crowd and me. This checked the fury of the mob, as it was difficult for them 
to deliver blows on me without harming Mrs Alexander. 

Meanwhile an Indian youth who witnessed the incident had run to the police station. 
The Police Superintendent Mr Alexander sent a posse of men to ring me round and escort 
me safely to my destination. They arrived in time. The police station lay on our way. As 
we reached there, the Superintendent asked me to take refuge in the station, but I 
gratefully declined the offer. ‘They are sure to quiet down when they realize their 
mistake,’ I said. ‘I have trust in their sense of fairness.’ Escorted by the police, I arrived 
without further harm at Mr Rustomji’s place. I had bruises all over, but no abrasions 
except in one place. Dr Dadibarjor, the ship’s doctor, who was on the spot, rendered the 
best possible help. 

There was quiet inside, but outside the whites surrounded the house. Night was 
coming on, and the yelling crowd was shouting, ‘We must have Gandhi.’ The quick- 
sighted Police Superintendent was already there trying to keep the crowds under control, 
not by threats, but by humouring them. But he was not entirely free from anxiety. He sent 
me a message to this effect: ‘If you would save your friend’s house and property and also 
your family, you should escape from the house in disguise, as I suggest.’ 

As suggested by the Superintendent, I put on an Indian constable’s uniform and wore 
on my head a Madrasi scarf, wrapped round a plate to serve as a helmet. Two detectives 
accompanied me, one of them disguised as an Indian merchant and with his face painted 
to resemble that of an Indian. I forget the disguise of the other. We reached a 
neighbouring shop by a by-lane and, making our way through the gunny bags piled in the 
godown, escaped by the gate of the shop and threaded our way through the crowd to a 
carriage that had been kept for me at the end of the street. In this we drove off to the same 



police station where Mr Alexander had offered me refuge a short time before, and I 
thanked him and the detective officers. 

Whilst I had been thus affecting my escape, Mr Alexander had kept the crowd amused 
by singing the tune: 

‘Hang old Gandhi 
On the sour apple tree. ’ 

When he was informed of my safe arrival at the police station, he thus broke the news 
to the crowd, ‘Well, your victim has made good his escape through a neighbouring shop. 
You had better go home now.’ Some of them were angry, others laughed, some refused to 
believe the story. 

‘Well then,’ said the Superintendent, ‘if you do not believe me, you may appoint one 
or two representatives, whom I am ready to take inside the house. If they succeed in 
finding out Gandhi, I will gladly deliver him to you. But if they fail, you must disperse. I 
am sure that you have no intention of destroying Mr Rustomji’s house or of harming Mr 
Gandhi’s wife and children.’ 

The crowd sent their representatives to search the house. 

They soon returned with disappointing news, and the crowd broke up at last, most of 
them admiring the Superintendent’s tactful handling of the situation, and a few fretting 
and fuming. 

The late Mr Chamberlain, who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, cabled 
asking the Natal Government to prosecute my assailants. Mr Escombe sent for me, 
expressed his regret for the injuries I had sustained, and said, ‘Believe me, I cannot feel 
happy over the least little injury done to your person. You had a right to accept Mr 

Laughton’s advice and to face the worst, but I am sure that, if you had considered my 

suggestion favourably, these sad occurrences would not have happened. If you can 
identify the assailants, I am prepared to arrest and prosecute them. Mr Chamberlain also 
desires me to do so.’ To which I gave the following reply: 

‘I do not want to prosecute anyone. It is possible that I may be able to identify one or 
two of them, but what is the use of getting them punished? Besides, I do not hold the 

assailants to blame. They were given to understand that I had made exaggerated 

statements in India about the whites in Natal and calumniated them. If they believed these 
reports, it is no wonder that they were enraged. The leaders and, if you will permit me to 
say so, you are to blame. You could have guided the people properly, but you also 
believed Reuter and assumed that I must have indulged in exaggeration. I do not want to 
bring anyone to book. I am sure that, when the truth becomes known, they will be sorry 
for their conduct. ’ 

‘Would you mind giving me this in writing!” said Mr Escombe. ‘Because I shall have 
to cable to Mr Chamberlain to that effect. I do not want you to make any statement in 
haste. You may, if you like, consult Mr Laughton and your other friends, before you 
come to a final decision. I may confess, however, that, if you waive the right of bringing 
your assailants to book, you will considerably help me in restoring quiet, besides 
enhancing your own reputation.’ 



‘Thank you,’ said I. ‘I need not consult anyone. I had made my decision in the matter 
before I came to you. It is my conviction that I should not prosecute the assailants, and I 
am prepared this moment to reduce my decision to writing.’ 

With this I gave him the necessary statement. 


4 The Calm After the Storm 

On the day of landing, as soon as the yellow flag was lowered, a representative of The 
Natal Advertiser had come to interview me. He had asked me a number of questions, and 
in reply I had been able to refute every one of the charges that had been levelled against 
me. 

This interview and my refusal to prosecute the assailants produced such a profound 
impression that the Europeans of Durban were ashamed of their conduct. The press 
declared me to be innocent and condemned the mob. Thus the lynching ultimately proved 
to be a blessing for me, that is, for the cause. It enhanced the prestige of the Indian 
community in South Africa and made my work easier. 

In three or four days I went to my house, and it was not long before I settled down 
again. The incident added also to my professional practice. 

But if it enhanced the prestige of the community, it also fanned the flame of prejudice 
against it. As soon as it was proved that the Indian could put up a manly fight, he came to 
be regarded as a danger. Two bills were introduced in the Natal Legislative Assembly, 
one of them calculated to affect the Indian trader adversely, and the other to impose a 
stringent restriction on Indian immigration. Fortunately the fight for the franchise had 
resulted in a decision to the effect that no enactment might be passed against the Indians 
as such, that is to say, that the law should make no distinctions of colour or race. The 
language of the bills above mentioned made them applicable to all, but their object 
undoubtedly was to impose further restrictions on the Indian residents of Natal. 


5 Spirit of Service 

My profession progressed satisfactorily, but that was far from satisfying me. The 
question of further simplifying my life and of doing some concrete act of service to my 
fellowmen had been constantly agitating me, when a leper came to my door. I had not the 
heart to dismiss him with a meal. So I offered him shelter, dressed his wounds, and began 
to look after him. But I could not go on like that indefinitely, I could not afford, I lacked 
the will, to keep him always with me. So I sent him to the Government Hospital for 
indentured labourers. 

But I was still ill at ease. I longed for some humanitarian work of a permanent nature. 
Dr Booth was the head of the St. Aidan’s Mission. He was a kind-hearted man and 
treated his patients free. Thanks to Parsi Rustomji’s charities, it was possible to open a 
small charitable hospital under Dr Booth’s charge. I felt strongly inclined to serve as a 
nurse in this hospital. The work of dispensing medicines took from one to two hours 
daily, and I made up my mind to find that time from my office-work, so as to be able to 
fill the place of a compounder in the dispensary attached to the hospital. 


The experience stood me in good stead, when during the Boer War 1 offered my 
services for nursing the sick and wounded soldiers. 


6 Simple Life 

The waterman’s bill was heavy, and as he was besides by no means noted for his 
punctuality, even two or three dozen shirts and collars proved insufficient for me. Collars 
had to be changed daily and shirts, if not daily, at least every alternate day. This meant a 
double expense, which appeared to me unnecessary. So I equipped myself with a washing 
outfit to save it. I bought a book on washing, studied the art and taught it also to my wife. 
This no doubt added to my work, but its novelty made it a pleasure. 

I shall never forget the first collar that I washed myself. I had used more starch than 
necessary, the iron had not been made hot enough, and for fear of burning the collar I had 
not pressed it sufficiently. The result was that, though the collar was fairly stiff, the 
superfluous starch continually dropped off it. I went to court with the collar on, thus 
inviting the ridicule of brother barristers, but even in those days I could be impervious to 
ridicule. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘this is my first experiment at washing my own collars and hence the 
loose starch. But it does not trouble me, and then there is the advantage of providing you 
with so much fun.’ 

‘But surely there is no lack of laundries here?’ asked a friend. 

‘The laundry bill is very heavy,’ said I. ‘The charge for washing a collar is almost as 
much as its price, and even then there is the eternal dependence on the washer man. I 
prefer by far to wash my things myself.’ 

But I could not make my friends appreciate the beauty of self-help. In course of time I 
became an expert washer man so far as my own work went, and my washing was by no 
means inferior to laundry washing. My collars were no less stiff or shiny than others. 

When Gokhale came to South Africa, he had with him a scarf which was a gift from 
Mahadeo Govind Ranade. He treasured the memento with the utmost care and used it 
only on special occasions. One such occasion was the banquet given in his honour by the 
Johannesburg Indians. The scarf was creased and needed ironing. It was not possible to 
send it to the laundry and get it back in time. I offered to try my art. 

‘I can trust to your capacity as a lawyer, but not as a washer man,’ said Gokhale. 
‘What if you should soil it? Do you know what it means to me?’ 

With this he narrated, with much joy, the story of the gift. I still insisted, guaranteed 
good work, got his permission to iron it, and won his certificate. After that I did not mind 
if the rest of the world refused me its certificate. 

In the same way, as I freed myself from slavery to the washerman, I threw off 
dependence on the barber. AH people who go to England learn there at least the art of 
shaving, but none, to my knowledge, learn to cut their own hair. I had to learn that too. I 
once went to an English hair-cutter in Pretoria. He contemptuously refused to cut my 
hair. I certainly felt hurt, but immediately purchased a pair of clippers and cut my hair 
before the mirror. I succeeded more or less in cutting the front hair, but I spoiled the 
back. The friends in the court shook with laughter. 


‘What’s wrong with your hair, Gandhi? Rats have been at it?’ 

‘No. The white barber would not condescend to touch my black hair,’ said I, ‘so I 
preferred to cut it myself, no matter how badly. ’ 

The reply did not surprise the friends. 

The barber was not at fault in having refused to cut my hair. There was every chance 
of his losing his custom, if he should serve black men. We do not allow our barbers to 
serve our untouchable brethren. I got the reward of this in South Africa, not once, but 
many times, and the conviction that it was the punishment for our own sins saved me 
from becoming angry. 


7 The Boer War 

I must skip many other experiences of the period between 1897 and 1899 and come 
straight to the Boer War. 

When the war was declared, my personal sympathies were all with the Boers but I 
believed then that I had yet no right in such cases to enforce my individual convictions. 
Suffice it to say that my loyalty to the British rule drove me to participation with the 
British in that war. I felt that, if I demanded rights as a British citizen, it was also my 
duty, as such, to participate in the defence of the British Empire. I held then that India 
could achieve her complete emancipation only within and through the British Empire. So 
I collected together as many comrades as possible, and with very great difficulty got their 
services accepted as an ambulance corps. 

Our humble work was at the moment much applauded, and the Indians’ prestige was 
enhanced. The newspapers published laudatory rhymes with the refrain, ‘We are sons of 
Empire after all. ’ 


8 Return to India 

On my relief from war-duty I felt that my work was no longer in South Africa but in 
India. Not that there was nothing to be done in South Africa, but I was afraid that my 
main business might become merely money-making. Friends at home were also pressing 
me to return, and I felt that I should be of more service in India. So I requested my co- 
workers to relieve me. After very great difficulty my request was conditionally accepted, 
the condition being that I should be ready to go back to South Africa if, within a year, the 
community should need me. I thought it was a difficult condition, but the love that bound 
me to the community made me accept it. 

At this time I was intimately connected only with Natal. The Natal Indians bathed me 
with the nectar of love. Farewell meetings were arranged at every place, and costly gifts 
were presented to me. 

Gifts had been bestowed on me before when I returned to India in 1899, but this time 
the farewell was overwhelming. The gifts of course included things in gold and silver, but 
there were articles of costly diamond as well. 

What right had I to accept all these gifts? Accepting them, how could I persuade 
myself that I was serving the community without remuneration? All the gifts, excepting a 


few from my clients, were purely for my service to the community, and I could make no 
difference between my clients and co-workers; for the clients also helped me in my 
public work. 

One of the gifts was a gold necklace worth fifty guineas, meant for my wife. But even 
that gift was given because of my public work, and so it could not be separated from the 
rest. 

The evening I was presented with the bulk of these things I had a sleepless night. I 
walked up and down my room deeply agitated, but could find no solution. It was difficult 
for me to forego gifts worth hundreds; it was more difficult to keep them. 

And even if I could keep them, what about my children? What about my wife? They 
were being trained to a life of service and to an understanding that service was its own 
reward. 

I had no costly ornaments in the house. We had been fast simplifying our life. How 
then could we afford to have gold watches? How could we afford to wear gold chains and 
diamond rings? Even then I was exhorting people to conquer the infatuation for 
jewellery. What was I now to do with the jewellery that had come upon me? 

I decided that I could not keep these things. I drafted a letter, creating a trust of them 
in favour of the community and appointing Parsi Rustomji and others trustees. In the 
morning I held a consulting with my wife and children and finally got rid of the heavy 
incubus. 

I knew that I should have some difficulty in persuading my wife, and I was sure that I 
should have none so far as the children were concerned. So I decided to constitute them 
my attorneys. 

The children readily agreed to my proposal. ‘We do not need these costly presents, we 
must return them to the community, and should we ever need them, we could easily 
purchase them,’ they said. 

I was delighted. ‘Then you will plead with mother, won’t you?’ I asked them. 

‘Certainly,’ said they. ‘That is our business. She does not need to wear the ornaments. 
She would want to keep them for us, and if we don’t want them, why should she not 
agree to part with them?’ 

But it was easier said than done. 

‘You may not need them,’ said my wife. ‘Your children may not need them. Cajoled, 
they will dance to your tune. I can understand your not permitting me to wear them. But 
what about my daughters-in-law? They will be sure to need them. And who knows what 
will happen tomorrow? I would he the last person to part with gifts so lovingly given. ’ 

And thus the torrent of argument went on, reinforced, in the end, by tears. But the 
children were adamant. And T was unmoved. 

I mildly put in, ‘The children have yet to get married. We do not want to see them 
married young. When they are grown up they can take care of themselves. And surely we 
shall not have for our son’s brides who are fond of ornaments. And if, after all, we need 
to provide them with ornaments, I am there. You will ask me then.’ 



I somehow succeeded in extorting a consent from her. The gifts received in 1896 and 
1901 were ail returned. A trust-deed was prepared, and they were deposited with a bank, 
to be used for the service of the community, according to my wishes or to those of the 
trustees. 

Often, when I was in need of funds for public purposes, and felt that I must draw upon 
the trust, I have been able to raise the requisite amount, leaving the trust money intact. 
The fund is .still there, being operated upon in times of need, and it has regularly 
accumulated. 

I have never since regretted the step, and as the years have gone by, my wife has also 
seen its wisdom. It has saved us from many temptations. 

I am definitely of opinion that a public worker should accept no costly gifts. 


9 In India Again 

After reaching India I spent some time in going about the country. It was the year 
1901 when the Congress met at Calcutta under the president ship of Mr (later Sir) 
Dinshaw Wacha. And I of course attended it. It was my first experience of the Congress. 

So we reached Calcutta. I asked a volunteer where I was to go. He took me to the 
Ripon College, where a number of delegates were being put up. 

I propose to examine in some detail the appointments in this camp. The volunteers 
were clashing against one another. You asked one of them to do something. He delegated 
it to another, and he in his turn to a third, and so on; and as for the delegates, they were 
neither here nor there. 

Even here I was face to face with untouchability in a fair measure. The Tamilian 
kitchen was far away from the rest. 

To the Tamil delegates even the sight of others, whilst they were dining, meant 
pollution. So a special kitchen had to be made for them in the college compound, walled 
in by wicker-work. It was full of smoke which choked you. It was a kitchen, dining room, 
washroom, all in one — a close safe with no outlet. To me this looked like a travesty of 
Varnadharma (Duties of the four fundamental divisions of Hindu society). If, I said to 
myself, there was such untouchability between the delegates of the Congress, one could 
well imagine the extent to which it existed amongst their constituents. I heaved a sigh at 
the thought. 

There was no limit to insanitation. Pools of water were everywhere. There were only a 
few latrines, and the recollection of their stink still oppresses me. I pointed it out to the 
volunteers. They said point-blank: ‘That is not our work, it is the scavenger’s work.’ I 
asked for a broom. The man stared at me in wonder. I procured one and cleaned the 
latrine. But that was for myself. The rush was so great, and the latrines were so few, that 
they needed frequent cleaning; but that was more than I could do. So I had to content 
myself with simply ministering to myself. And the others did not seem to mind the stench 
and the dirt. 

But that was not all. Some of the delegates did not scruple to use the verandahs outside 
their rooms for calls of nature at night. In the morning I pointed out the spots to the 


volunteers. No one was ready to undertake the cleaning, and I found no one to share the 
honour with me of doing it. 

Conditions have since considerably improved, but even today thoughtless delegates 
are not wanting who disfigure the Congress camp by committing nuisance wherever they 
choose, and all the volunteers are not always ready to clean up after them. 

I saw that, if the Congress session were to be prolonged, conditions would be quite 
favourable for the outbreak of an epidemic. 


10 In the Congress 

In the Congress at last. The immense pavilion and the volunteers in stately array, as 
also the elders seated on the dais, overwhelmed me. I wondered where I should be in that 
vast assemblage. 

Sir Pherozeshah had of course agreed to admit my resolution, but I was wondering 
who would put it before the Subjects Committee, and when. For there were lengthy 
speeches to ever}’ resolution, all in English to boot, and every resolution had some well- 
known leader to back it. Mine was but a feeble pipe amongst those veteran drums and as 
the night was closing in, my heart beat fast. The resolutions coming at the fag end were, 
so far as I can recollect, rushed through at lightning speed. Everyone was hurrying to go. 
It was 11 o’clock. I had not the courage to speak. I had already met Gokhale, who had 
looked at my resolution. So I drew near his chair and whispered to him, ‘Please do 
something for me.’ He said, ‘Your resolution is not out of my mind. You see the way 
they are rushing through the resolutions. But I will not allow yours to be passed over.’ 

Everyone raised his hand and all resolutions passed unanimously. My resolution also 
fared in this wise and so lost all its importance for me. And yet the very fact that it was 
passed by the Congress was enough to delight my heart. The knowledge that the 
imprimatur of the Congress meant that of the whole country was enough to delight 
anyone. 


11 To South Africa Again 

I prospered in my profession better than I had expected. My South African clients 
often entrusted me with some work, and it was enough to enable me to pay my way. 

Thus whilst on the one hand I began to feel somewhat at ease about my profession, on 
the other hand Gokhale, whose eyes were always on me, had been busy making his own 
plans on my behalf. 

But it may be said that God has never allowed any of my own plans to stand. He has 
disposed them in His own way. 

Just when I seemed to be settling down as I had intended, I received an unexpected 
cable from South Africa: ‘Chamberlain expected here. Please return immediately.’ I 
remembered my promise and cabled to say that I should be ready to start the moment 
they put me in funds. They promptly responded, I gave up the chambers and started for 
South Africa. 


I had an idea that the work there would keep me engaged for at least a year, so I kept 
the bungalow and left my wife and children there. 

I reached Durban not a day too soon. There was work waiting for me. The date for the 
deputation to wait on Mr Chamberlain had been fixed. I had to draft the memorial to be 
submitted to him and accompany the deputation. 

PART IV 

1 ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’? 

Mr Chamberlain had come to get a gift of 35 million pounds from South Africa, and to 
win the hearts of Englishmen and Boers. So he gave a cold shoulder to the Indian 
deputation. 

‘You know,’ he said, ‘that the Imperial Government has little control over self- 
governing colonies. Your grievances seem to be genuine, I shall do what I can, but you 
must try your best to placate the Europeans, if you wish to live in their midst.’ 

The reply cast a chill over the members of the deputation. I was also disappointed. It 
was an eye-opener for us all, and I saw that we should start with our work de novo. I 
explained the situation to my colleagues. 

As a matter of fact there was nothing wrong about Mr Chamberlain’s reply. It was 
well that he did not mince matters. He had brought home to us in a rather gentle way the 
rule of might being right or the law of the sword. 

But sword we had none. We scarcely had the nerve and the muscle even to receive 
sword-cuts. 


2 Pocketed the Insult 

We had to start afresh. It is at your instance that the community helped in the war, and 
you see the result now,’ were the words with which some people taunted me. But the 
taunt had no effect. ‘I do not regret my advice,’ said I. ‘I maintain that we did well in 
taking part in the war. In doing so we simply did our duty. We may not look forward to 
any reward for our labours, but it is my firm conviction that all good action is bound to 
bear fruit in the end. Let us forget the past and think of the task before us.’ With which 
the rest agreed. 

I added, ‘To tell you the truth, the work for which you had called me is practically 
finished. But I believe I ought not to leave the Transvaal, so far as it is possible, even if 
you permit me to return home. Instead of carrying on my work from Natal, as before, I 
must now do so from here. I must no longer think of returning to India within a year, but 
must get enrolled in the Transvaal Supreme Court. I have confidence enough to deal with 
this new department. If we do not do this, the community will be hounded out of the 
country, besides being thoroughly robbed. Every day it will have fresh insults heaped 
upon it.’ 

So I set the ball rolling, discussed things with Indians in Pretoria and Johannesburg, 
and ultimately decided to set up office in Johannesburg. 


3 Result of Introspection 

I already had faith in the Gita, which had a fascination for me. Now I realized the 
necessity of diving deeper into it. I had one or two translations, by means of which I tried 
to understand the original Sanskrit. I decided also to get by heart one or two verses every 
day. For this purpose I employed the time of my morning ablutions. The operation took 
me thirty-five minutes, fifteen minutes for the toothbmsh and twenty for the bath. The 
first I used to do standing in Western fashion. So on the wall opposite I stuck slips of 
paper on which were written the Gita verses and referred to them now and then to help 
my memory. This time was found sufficient for memorizing the daily portion and 
recalling the verses already learnt. I remember having thus committed to memory thirteen 
chapters. But the memorizing of the Gita had to give way to other work and the creation 
and nurture of Satyagraha, which absorbed all my thinking time, as the latter maybe said 
to be doing even now. 

What effect this reading of the Gita had on my friends only they can say, but to me the 
Gita became an infallible guide of conduct. It became my dictionary of daily reference, 
lust as I turned to the English dictionary for the meanings of English words that I did not 
understand, I turned to this dictionary of conduct for a ready solution of all my troubles 
and trials. Words like aparigmha (non-possession) and satnabhava (equability) gripped 
me. How to cultivate and preserve that equability was the question. How was one to treat 
alike insulting, insolent and corrupt officials, co-workers of yesterday raising 
meaningless opposition, and men who had always been good to one? How was one to 
divest oneself of all possessions? It became clear to me as daylight that non-possession 
and equability presupposed a change of heart, a change of attitude. 


4 A Sacred Recollection and Penance 

When I was practising in Durban, my office clerks often itayed with me, and there 
were among them Hindus and Christians, or to describe them by their provinces, 
Gujaratis and Tamilians. I do not recollect having ever regarded them as anything but my 
kith and kin. I treated them as members of my family, and had unpleasantness with my 
wife if ever she stood in the way of my treating them as such. One of the clerks was a 
Christian, born of Panchama parents. 

The house was built after the Western model and the rooms rightly had no outlets for 
dirty water. Each room had therefore chamber-pots. Rather than have these cleaned by a 
servant or a sweeper, my wife or I attended to them. The clerks who made themselves 
completely at home would naturally clean their own pots, but the Christian clerk was a 
newcomer, and it was our duty to attend to his bedroom. 

My wife managed the pots of the others, but to clean those used by one who had been 
a Panchama seemed to her to be the limit, and we fell out. She could not bear the pots 
being cleaned by me, neither did she like doing it herself. Even today I can recall the 
picture of her chiding me, her eyes red with anger, and pearl drops streaming down her 
cheeks, as she descended the ladder, pot in hand. But I was a cruelly-kind husband. I 
regarded myself as her teacher, and so harassed her out of my blind love for her. 


I was far from being satisfied by her merely carrying the pot. I would have her do it 
cheerfully. So I said, raising my voice,’ I will not stand this nonsense in my house.’ The 
words pierced her like an arrow. She shouted back, ‘Keep your house to yourself and let 
me go.’ I forgot myself, and the spring of compassion dried up in me. I caught her by the 
hand, dragged the helpless woman to the gate, which was just opposite the ladder, and 
proceeded to open it with the intention of pushing her out. The tears were running down 
her cheeks in torrents, and she cried, ‘Have you no sense of shame? Must you so far 
forget yourself? Where am I to go? I have no parents or relatives here to harbour me. 
Being your wife, you think I must put up with your cuffs and kicks? For Heaven’s sake 
behave yourself, and shut the gate. Let us not be found making scenes like this!’ 

I put on a brave face, but was really ashamed and shut the gate. If my wife could not 
leave me, neither could I leave her. We have had numerous bickering, but the end has 
always been peace between us. The wife, with her matchless powers of endurance, has 
always been the victor. 

Today I am in a position to narrate the incident with some detachment, as it belongs to 
a period out of which I have fortunately emerged. I am no longer a blind, infatuated 
husband; I am no more my wife’s teacher. Kasturba can, if she will, be as unpleasant to 
me today, as I used to be to her before. We are tried friends, the one no longer regarding 
the other as the object of lust. She has been a faithful nurse throughout my illnesses, 
serving without any thought of reward. 


5 ‘Indian Opinion’ 

Sjt. Madanjit approached me with a proposal to start Indian Opinion and sought my 
advice. He had already been conducting a press, and I approved of his proposal. The 
journal was launched in 1904, and Sjt. Mansukhlal Naazar became the first editor. But I 
had to bear the brunt of the work, having for most of the time to be practically in charge 
of the journal. Not that Sjt. Mansukhlal could not carry it on. He had been doing a fair 
amount of journalism whilst in India, but he would never venture to write on intricate 
South African problems so long as I was there. He had the greatest confidence in my 
discernment, and therefore threw on me the responsibility of attending to the editorial 
columns. 

The journal has served the community well. It was never intended to be a commercial 
concern. So long as it was under my control, the changes in the journal were indicative of 
changes in my life. Indian Opinion in those days, like Young India and Navajivan today, 
was a mirror of part of my life. Week after week I poured out my soul in its columns, and 
expounded the principles and practice of Satyagraha as I understood it. During ten years, 
that is, until 1914, excepting the intervals of my enforced rest in prison, there was hardly 
an issue of Indian Opinion without an article from me. I cannot recall a word in those 
articles set down without thought or deliberation, or a word of conscious exaggeration, or 
anything merely to please. Indeed the journal became for me a training in self-restraint, 
and for friends a medium through which to keep in touch with my thoughts. The critic 
found very little to which he could object. In fact the tone of Indian Opinion compelled 
the critic to put a curb on his own pen. Satyagraha would probably have been impossible 
without Indian Opinion. 


5 The Magic Spell of a Book 

I made the acquaintance of Mr Polak in the vegetarian restaurant. One evening a 
young man dining at a table a little way off sent me his card expressing a desire to see 
me. I invited him to come to my table, which he did. 

‘I am sub-editor of The Critic!’ he said. ‘When I read your letter to the press about the 
plague, I felt a strong desire to see you. I am glad to have this opportunity.’ 

Mr Polak’ s candour drew me to him. The same evening we got to know each other. 
We seemed to hold closely similar views on the essential things of life. He liked simple 
life. He had a wonderful faculty of translating into practice anything that appealed to his 
intellect. Some of the changes that he had made in his life were as prompt as they were 
radical. 

Indian Opinion was getting more and more expensive every day. The very first report 
from Mr West was alarming. 

He wrote: I do not expect the concern to yield the profit that you had thought probable. 
I am afraid there may be even a loss.’ 

On receipt of Mr West’s letter I left for Natal. I had taken Mr Polak into my fullest 
confidence. He came to see me off at the station, and left with me a book to read during 
the journey, which he said I was sure to like. It was Ruskin’s Unto This Last. 

The book was impossible to lay aside, once I had begun it. It gripped me. 
Johannesburg to Durban was a twenty- four hours’ journey. The train reached there in the 
evening. I could not get any sleep that night. I determined to change my life in 
accordance with the ideals of the book. 

I believe that I discovered some of my deepest convictions reflected in this great book 
of Ruskin, and that is why it so captured me and made me transform my life. A poet is 
one who can call forth the good latent in the human breast. Poets do not influence all 
alike, for everyone is not evolved in an equal measure. 

The teachings of Unto This Last I understood to be: 

1. That the good of the individual is contained in the good of all. 

2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber’s, inasmuch as all have the 
same right of earning their livelihood from their work. 

3. That a life of labour, i.e., the life of the tiller of the soil and the handicraftsman, is 
the life worth living. 

The first of these I knew. The second I had dimly realized. The third had never 
occurred to me. Unto This Last made it as clear as daylight for me that the second and the 
third were contained in the first. I arose with the dawn, ready to reduce these principles to 
practice. 


6 The Phoenix Settlement 

I talked over the whole thing with Mr West, described to him the effect Unto This Last 
had produced on my mind, and proposed that Indian Opinion should be removed to a 


farm, on which everyone should labour, drawing the same living wage, and attending to 
the press work in spare time. Mr West approved of the proposal, and £3 was laid down as 
the monthly allowance per head, irrespective of colour or nationality. 

But it was a question whether all the ten or more workers in the press would agree to 
go and settle on an out-of-the-way farm, and be satisfied with bare maintenance. We 
therefore proposed that those who could not fit in with the scheme should continue to 
draw their salaries and gradually try to reach the ideal of becoming members of the 
settlement. 

The late Mr Rustomji always supported me in such enterprises. He liked the project. 
He placed at my disposal second-hand corrugated iron sheets of a big godown and other 
building material, with which we started work. Some Indian carpenters and masons, who 
had worked with me in the Boer War, helped me in erecting a shed for the press. This 
structure, which was 75 feet long and 50 feet broad, was ready in less than a month. Mr 
West and others, at great personal risk, stayed with the carpenters and masons. The place, 
uninhabited and thickly overgrown with grass, was infested with snakes and obviously 
dangerous to live in. At first all lived under canvas. We carted most of our things to 
Phoenix in about a week. It was fourteen miles from Durban, and two and a half miles 
from Phoenix station. 

Thus the Phoenix Settlement was started in 1904, and there in spite of numerous odds 
Indian Opinion continues to be published. 


7 The First Night 

It was no easy thing to issue the first number of Indian Opinion from Phoenix. Had I 
not taken two precautions, the first issue would have had to be dropped or delayed. The 
idea of having an engine to work the press had not appealed to me. I had thought that 
hand-power would be more in keeping with an atmosphere where agricultural work was 
also to be done by hand. But as the idea had not appeared feasible, we had installed an 
oil-engine. I had, however, suggested to West to have something handy to fall back upon 
in case the engine failed. He had therefore arranged a wheel which could be worked by 
hand. The size of the paper, that of a daily, was considered unsuitable for an out-of-the- 
way place like Phoenix, it was reduced to foolscap size, so that, in case of emergency, 
copies might be struck off with the help of a treadle. 

In the initial stages, we all had to keep late hours before the day of publication. 
Everyone, young and old, had to help in folding the sheets. We usually finished our work 
between ten o’clock and midnight. But the first night was unforgettable. The pages were 
locked, but the engine refused to work. We had got out an engineer from Durban to put 
up the engine and set it going. He and West tried their hardest, but in vain. Everyone was 
anxious. West, in despair, at last came to me, with tears in his eyes, and said, ‘The engine 
will not work, I am afraid we cannot issue the paper in time.’ If that is the case, we 
cannot help it. No use shedding tears. Let us do whatever else is humanly possible. What 
about the hand-wheel?’ I said, comforting him. 

‘Where have we the men to work it?’ he replied. ‘We are not enough to cope with the 
job. It requires relays of four men each, and our own men are all tired.’ 


Building work had not yet been finished, so the carpenters were still with us. They 
were sleeping on the press floor. I said pointing to them, ‘But can’t we make use of these 
carpenters? And we may have a whole night of work. I think this device is still open to 
us.’ 

‘I dare not wake up the carpenters. And our men are really too tired,’ said West. 

‘Well, that’s for me to negotiate,’ said I. 

‘Then it is possible that we may get through the work,’ West replied. 

I woke up the carpenters and requested their cooperation. They needed no pressure. 
They said, ‘If we cannot be called upon in an emergency, what use are we? You rest 
yourselves and we will work the wheel. For us it is easy work.’ Our own men were of 
course ready. 

West was greatly delighted and started singing a hymn as we set to work, i partnered 
the carpenters, all the rest joined turn by turn, and thus we went on until 7 a.m. There was 
still a good deal to do. I therefore suggested to West that the engineer might now be 
asked to get up and try again to start the engine, so that if we succeeded we might finish 
in time. 

West woke him up, and he immediately went into the engine room. And lo and 
behold! the engine worked almost as soon as he touched it. The whole press rang with 
peals of joy. ‘How can this be? How is it that all our labours last night were of no avail, 
and this morning it has been set going as though there were nothing wrong with it?’ I 
enquired. 

‘It is difficult to say,’ said West or the engineer, I forget which. ‘Machines also 
sometimes seem to behave as though they required rest like us.’ 

For me the failure of the engine had come as a test for us all, and its working in the 
nick of time as the fruit of our honest and earnest labours. 

The copies were despatched in time, and everyone was happy. 

This initial insistence ensured the regularity of the paper, and created an atmosphere of 
self-reliance in Phoenix. There came a time when we deliberately gave up the use of the 
engine and worked with hand power only. Those were, to my mind, the days of the 
highest moral uplift for Phoenix. 


8 The Zulu ‘Rebellion ’ 

Just when I felt that I should be breathing in peace, an unexpected event happened. 
The papers brought the news of the outbreak of the Zulu ‘rebellion 1 in Natal. I bore no 
grudge against the Zulus, they had harmed no Indian. I had doubts about the ‘rebellion 
itself. But I then believed that the British Empire existed for the welfare of the world. A 
genuine sense of loyalty prevented me from even wishing ill to the Empire. The 
Tightness or otherwise of the ‘rebellion’ was therefore not likely to affect my decision. 
Natal had a Volunteer Defence Force, and it was open to it to recruit more men. I read 
that this force had already been mobilized to quell the ‘rebellion’ . 


I considered myself a citizen of Natal, being intimately connected with it. So I wrote 
to the Governor, expressing my readiness, if necessary, to form an Indian Ambulance 
Corps. He replied immediately accepting the offer. 

I went to Durban and appealed for men. A big contingent was not necessary. We were 
a party of twenty-four, of whom, besides me, four were Gujaratis. The rest were ex- 
indentured men from South India, excepting one who was a free Pa than. 

In order to give me a status and to facilitate work, as also in accordance with the 
existing convention, the Chief Medical Officer appointed me to the temporary rank of 
Sergeant Major and three men selected by me to the rank of sergeants and one to that of 
corporal. We also received our uniforms from the Government. Our Corps was on active 
service for nearly six weeks. On reaching the scene of the ‘rebellion’, I saw that there was 
nothing there to justify the name of ‘rebellion’. There was no resistance that one could 
see. The reason why the disturbance had been magnified into a rebellion was that a Zulu 
chief had advised non-payment of a new tax imposed on his people, and had assigned a 
sergeant who had gone to collect the tax. At any rate my heart was with the Zulus, and I 
was delighted, on reaching headquarters, to hear that our main work was to be the nursing 
of the wounded Zulus. The Medical Officer in charge welcomed us. He said the white 
people were not willing nurses for the wounded Zulus, that their wounds were festering, 
and that he was at his wits’ end. He hailed our arrival as a godsend for those innocent 
people, and he equipped us with bandages, disinfectants, etc., and took us to the 
improvised hospital. The Zulus were delighted to see us. The white soldiers used to peep 
through the railings that separated us from them and tried to dissuade us from attending 
to the wounds. And as we would not heed them, they became enraged and poured 
unspeakable abuse on the Zulus. 

Gradually I came into closer touch with these soldiers, and they ceased to interfere. 


9 Heart Searching ’s 

The Zulu ‘rebellion’ was full of new experiences and gave me much food for thought. 
The Boer War had not brought home to me the horrors of war with anything like the 
vividness that the ‘rebellion’ did. This was no war hut a manhunt, not only in my opinion, 
but also in that of many Englishmen with whom I had occasion to talk. To hear every 
morning reports of the soldiers’ rifles exploding like crackers in innocent hamlets, and to 
live in the midst of them was a trial. But I swallowed the bitter draught, especially as the 
work of my Corps consisted only in nursing the wounded Zulus. I could see that but for 
us the Zulus would have been uncared for. This work, therefore, eased my conscience. 


10 As Schoolmaster 

As the Farm grew, it was found necessary to make some provision for the education of 
its boys and girls. There were, among these, Hindu, Mussalman, Parsi and Christian boys 
and some Hindu girls. It was not possible, and I did not think it necessary, to engage 
special teachers for them. It was not possible, for qualified Indian teachers were scarce, 
and even when available, none would be ready to go to a place 21 miles distant from 
Johannesburg on a small salary. Also we were certainly not overflowing with money. 
And I did not think it necessary to import teachers from outside the Farm. I did not 


believe in the existing system of education, and I had a mind to find out by experience 
and experiment the true system. Only this much I knew — that, under ideal conditions, 
true education could be imparted only by the parents, and that then there should be the 
minimum of outside help, that Tolstoy Farm was a family, in which I occupied the place 
of the father, and that I should so far as possible shoulder the responsibility for the 
training of the young. 

I had always given the first place to the culture of the heart or the building of 
character, and as I felt confident that moral training could be given to all alike, no matter 
how different their ages and their upbringing, I decided to live amongst them all the 
twenty-four hours of the day as their father. I regarded character building as the proper 
foundation for their education and, if the foundation was firmly laid, I was sure that the 
children could learn all the other things themselves or with the assistance of friends. 

Nor did I underrate the building up of the body. This they got in the course of their 
daily routine. For there were no servants on the Farm, and all the work, from cooking 
down to scavenging, was done by the inmates. There were many fruit trees to be looked 
after, and enough gardening to be done as well. It was obligatory on all, young and old, 
who were not engaged in the kitchen, to give some time to gardening. The children had 
the lion’s share of this work, which included digging pits, felling timber and lifting loads. 
This gave them ample exercise. They took delight in the work, and so they did not 
generally need any other exercise or games. Of course some of them, and sometimes all 
of them, malingered and shirked. Sometimes I connived at their pranks, but often I was 
strict with them. I dare say they did not like the strictness, but I do not recollect their 
having resisted it. Whenever I was strict, I would, by argument, convince them that it was 
not right to play with one’s work. The conviction would, however, be short-lived, the 
next moment they would again leave their work and go to play. All the same we got 
along, and at any rate they built up fine physiques. There was scarcely any illness on the 
Farm, though it must be said that good air and water and regular hours of food were not a 
little responsible for this. 


11 Literary Training 

We gave three periods at the most to literary training. Hindi, Tamil, Gujarati and Urdu 
were all taught, and tuition was given through the vernaculars of the boys. English was 
taught as well. 

I had undertaken to teach Tamil and Urdu. The little Tamil I knew was acquired 
during voyages and in jail. I had not got beyond Pope’s excellent Tamil handbook. My 
knowledge of the Urdu script was all that I had acquired on a single voyage, and my 
knowledge of the language was confined to the familiar Persian and Arabic words that I 
had learnt from contact with Mussalman friends. Of Sanskrit I knew no more than I had 
learnt at the high school, even my Gujarati was no better than that which one acquires at 
the school. 

Such was the capital with which I had to carry on. In poverty of literary equipment my 
colleagues went one better than I. But my love for the languages of my country, my 
confidence in my capacity as a teacher, as also the ignorance of my pupils, and more than 
that, their generosity, stood me in good stead. 


The Tamil boys were all born in South Africa, and therefore knew very little Tamil, 
and did not know the script at all. So I had to teach them the script and the rudiments of 
grammar. That was easy enough. My pupils knew that they could any day beat me in 
Tamil conversation, and when Tamilians, not knowing English, came to see me, they 
became my interpreters. I got along merrily, because I never attempted to disguise my 
ignorance from my pupils. In all respects I showed myself to them exactly as I really was. 
Therefore in spite of my colossal ignorance of the language I never lost their love and 
respect. It was comparatively easier to teach the Mussalman boys Urdu. They knew the 
script. I had simply to stimulate in them an interest in reading and to improve their 
handwriting. 

These youngsters were for the most part unlettered and unschooled. But i found in the 
course of my work that I had very little to teach them, beyond weaning them from their 
laziness, and supervising their studies. As I was content with this, I could pull on with 
boys of different ages and learning different subjects in one and the same classroom. 

Of textbooks, about which we hear so much, I never felt the want. I do not even 
remember having made much use of the books that were available. I did not find it at all 
necessary to load the boys with quantities of books. I have always felt that the true 
textbook for the pupil is his teacher. I remember very little that my teachers taught me 
from books, but I have even now a clear recollection of the things they taught me 
independently of books. 

Children take in much more and with less labour through their ears than through their 
eyes. I do not remember having read any book from cover to cover with my boys. But I 
gave them, in my own language, all that I had digested from my reading of various 
books, and I dare say they are still carrying a recollection of it in their minds, it was 
laborious for them to remember what they learnt from books, but what I imparted to them 
by word of mouth they could repeat with the greatest ease. Reading was a task for them, 
but listening to me was a pleasure, when I did not bore them by failure to make my 
subject interesting. And from the questions that my talks prompted them to put I had a 
measure of their power of understanding. 


12 Training of the Spirit 

Long before I undertook the education of the youngsters of the Tolstoy Farm I had 
realized that the training of the spirit was a thing by itself. To develop the spirit is to build 
character and to enable one to work towards a knowledge of God and self-realization. 
And I held that this was an essential part of the training of the young, and that all training 
without culture of the spirit was of no use, and might be even harmful. 

As I came into closer contact with them I saw that it was not through books that one 
could impart training of the spirit. Just as physical training was to be imparted through 
physical exercise, and intellectual through intellectual exercise, even so the training of the 
spirit was possible only through the exercise of the spirit. And the exercise of the spirit 
entirely depended on the life and character of the teacher. The teacher had always to be 
mindful of his p’s and q’s, whether he was in the midst of his boys or not. 

It would be idle for me, if I were a liar, to teach boys to tell the truth. A cowardly 
teacher would never succeed in making his boys valiant, and a stranger to self-restraint 


could never teach his pupils the value of self-restraint. I saw, therefore, that I must be an 
eternal object-lesson to the boys and girls living with me. They thus became my teachers, 
and I learnt I must be good and live straight, if only for their sakes. 

One of them was wild, unruly, given to lying, and quarrelsome. On one occasion he 
broke out most violently. I was exasperated. I never punished my boys, but this time I 
was very angry. I tried to reason with him. But he was adamant and even tried to 
overreach me. At last I picked up a ruler lying at hand and delivered a blow on his arm. I 
trembled as I struck him. I dare say he noticed it. This was an entirely novel experience 
for them all. The boy cried out and begged to be forgiven. He cried not because the 
beating was painful to him; he could, if he had been so minded, have paid me back in the 
same coin, being a stoutly built youth of seventeen; but he realized my pain in being 
driven to this violent resource. Never again after this incident did he disobey me. But I 
still repent that violence. I am afraid I exhibited before him that day not the spirit, but the 
brute, in me. 

Cases of misconduct on the part of the boys often occurred after this, but I never 
resorted to corporal punishment. Thus in my endeavour to impart spiritual training to the 
boys and girls under me, I came to understand better and better the power of the spirit. 


13 To Meet Gokhale 

I must skip many of the recollections of South Africa. At the conclusion of the 
Satyagraha struggle in 1914, I received Gokhale’s instructions to return home via 
London. 


14 My Part in the War 

On arrival in England I learned that Gokhale had been stranded in Paris where he had 
gone for reasons of health, and as communication between Paris and London had been 
cut off, there was no knowing when he would return. I did not want to go home without 
having seen him, but no one could say definitely when he would arrive. 

I felt that Indians residing in England ought to do their bit in the war. English students 
had volunteered to serve in the army, and Indians might do no less. 

I wrote a letter to Lord Crewe, acquainting him with these facts, and expressing our 
readiness to be trained for ambulance work, if that should be considered a condition 
precedent to the acceptance of our offer. 

Lord Crewe accepted the offer after some hesitation, and thanked us for having 
tendered our services to the Empire at that critical hour. 

We were a class of about 80. In six weeks we were examined, and all except one 
passed. For these the Government now provided military drill and other training. Colonel 
Baker was placed in charge of this work. 


15 Miniature Satyagraha 


Though I thus took part in the war as a matter of duty, it chanced that I was not only 
unable directly to participate in it, but actually compelled to offer what may be called 
miniature Satyagraha even at that critical juncture. 

I have already said that an officer was appointed in charge of our training, as soon as 
our names were approved and enlisted. We were all under the impression that this 
Commanding Officer was to be our chief only so far as technical matters were concerned, 
and that in all other matters I was the head of our Corps, which was directly responsible 
to me in matters of internal discipline; that is to say, the Commanding Officer had to deal 
with the Corps through me. But from the first the Officer left us under no such delusion. 

In a very few days our relations with him reached the breaking point. 

The Commanding Officer began to exercise his authority somewhat freely. He gave us 
clearly to understand that he was our head in all matters, military and non-military, giving 
us at the same time a taste of his authority. 

I approached the Commanding Officer and drew his attention to the complaints I had 
received. He wrote asking me to set out the complaints in writing, at the same time asking 
me ‘to impress upon those who complain that the proper direction in which to make 
complaints is to me through their section commanders now appointed, who will inform 
me through the instructors’. 

To this I replied saying that I claimed no authority, that in the military sense I was no 
more than any other private, but that I had believed that as Chairman of the Volunteer 
Corps, I should be allowed unofficially to act as their representative. I also set out the 
grievances and requests that had been brought to my notice, namely, that grievous 
dissatisfaction had been caused by the appointment of section leaders without reference 
to the feeling of the members of the Corps; that they be recalled, and the Corps be invited 
to elect section leaders, subject to the Commander’s approval. So we held a meeting and 
decided upon withdrawal. I brought home to the members the serious consequences of 
Satyagraha. But a very large majority voted for the resolution, which was to the effect 
that, unless the appointments of Corporals already made were recalled and 

the members of the Corps given an opportunity of electing their own Corporals, the 
members would be obliged to abstain from further drilling and week-end camping. 

This had no good effect on the Officer, who felt that the meeting and the resolution 
were a grave breach of discipline. 

Hereupon I addressed a letter to the Secretary of State for India, acquainting him with 
all the facts and enclosing a copy of the resolution. 

A good deal of correspondence passed between us after this, but I do not want to 
prolong the bitter tale. Suffice it to say that my experience was of a piece with the 
experiences we daily have in India. What with threats and what with adroitness the 
Commanding Officer succeeded in creating a division in our Corps. Some of those who 
had voted for the resolution yielded to the Commander’s threats or persuasions and went 
back on their promise. 


16 Homeward 


We wanted a third class passage, hut as there was none available on P. and O. Boats, 
we had to go second. We took with us the dried fruit we had carried from South Africa, 
as most of it would not be procurable on the boat, where fresh fruit was easily available. 

Whether it was due to past experience or to any other reason, I do not know, but the 
kind of distance I noticed between the English and Indian passengers on the boat was 
something I had not observed even on my voyage from South Africa, I did talk to a few 
Englishmen, but the talk was mostly formal. There were hardly any cordial conversations 
such as had certainly taken place on the South African boats. The reason for this was, I 
think, to be found in the conscious or unconscious feeling at the back of the Englishman’s 
mind that he belonged to the ruling race, and the feeling at the back of the Indian’s mind 
that he belonged to the subject race. 

I was eager to reach home and get free from this atmosphere. 

A few days more and we reached Bombay. It was such a joy to get back to the 
homeland after an exile often years. 


PART V 

1 With Gokhale in Poona 

The moment I reached Bombay Gokhale sent me word that the Governor was desirous 
of seeing me, and that it might be proper for me to respond before I left for Poona. 
Accordingly I called on His Excellency. After the usual inquiries, he said, ‘I ask one 
thing of you. I would like you to come and sec whenever you propose to take any steps 
concerning Government. ’ 

I replied, ‘I can very easily give the promise, inasmuch as it is my rule, as a 
Satyagrahi, to understand the viewpoint of the party I propose to deal with, and to try to 
agree with him as far as may be possible. I strictly observed the rule in South Africa and I 
mean to do the same here.’ 

Lord Willingdon thanked me and said, ‘You may come to me whenever you like, and 
you will see that my Government do not wilfully do anything wrong.’ 

To which I replied, ‘It is that faith which sustains me.’ 

After this I went to Poona. 

I informed Gokhale of my intentions. I wanted to have an Ashram where I could settle 
down with my Phoenix family, preferably somewhere in Gujarat, as, being a Gujarati, I 
thought I was best fitted to serve the country through serving Gujarat. Gokhale liked the 
idea. He said, ‘You should certainly do so. Whatever may be the result of your talks with 
the members, you must look to me for the expenses of the Ashram, which I will regard as 
my own.’ 

My heart overflowed with joy. It was a pleasure to feel free from the responsibility of 
raising funds, and to realize that I should not be obliged to set about the work all on my 
own, but that I should be able to count on a sure guide whenever I was in difficulty. This 
took a great load off my mind. 


2 Was It a Threat? 

From Poona I went to Rajkot and Porbandar, where I had to meet my brother’ s widow 
and other relatives. 

During the Satyagraha in South Africa I had altered my style of dress so as to make it 
more in keeping with that of the indentured labourers, and in England also I had adhered 
to the same style for indoor use. For landing in Bombay I had a Kathiawadi suit of 
clothes consisting of a shirt, a dhoti, a cloak and a white scarf, all made of Indian mill 
cloth. But as I was to travel third from Bombay, I regarded the scarf and the cloak as too 
much of an encumbrance, so I shed them, and invested in an eight-to-ten annas Kashmiri 
cap. One dressed in that fashion was sure to pass muster as a poor man. 

On account of the plague prevailing at that time, third class passengers were being 
medically inspected at Viramgam or Wadhwan — I forget which. I had slight fever. The 
inspector on finding that I had a temperature asked me to report myself to the Medical 
Officer at Rajkot and noted down my name. On reaching Rajkot, I reported myself to the 
Medical Officer the next morning. I was not unknown there. The doctor felt ashamed and 
was angry with the inspector. This was unnecessary, for the inspector had only done his 
duty. He did not know me, and even if he had known me, he should not have done 
otherwise. The Medical Officer would not let me go to him again and insisted on sending 
an inspector to me instead. 

Inspection of third class passengers for sanitary reasons is essential on such occasions. 
If big men choose to travel third, whatever their position in life, they must voluntarily 
submit themselves to all the regulations that the poor are subject to, and the officials 
ought to be impartial. My experience is that the officials, instead of looking upon third 
class passengers as fellowmen, regard them as so many sheep. They talk to them 
contemptuously, and brook no reply or argument. The third class passenger has to obey 
the official as though he were his servant, and the latter may with impunity belabour and 
blackmail him, and book him his ticket only after putting him to the greatest possible 
inconvenience, including often missing the train. All this I have seen with my own eyes. 

Wherever I went in Kathiawad I heard complaints about the Viramgam customs 
hardships. I therefore decided immediately to make use of Lord Willingdon’s offer. I 
collected and read all the literature available on the subject, convinced myself that the 
complaints were well-founded, and opened correspondence with the Bombay 
Government. 

I communicated with the Government of India, but got no reply beyond an 
acknowledgement. It was only when I had an occasion to meet Lord Chelmsford later 
that redress could be had. When I placed the facts before him, he expressed his 
astonishment. He had known nothing of the matter. He gave me a patient hearing, 
telephoned that very moment for papers about Viramgam, and promised to remove the 
cordon if the authorities had no explanation or defence to offer. Within a few days of this 
interview I read in the papers that the Viramgam customs cordon had been removed. 

I regarded this event as the advent of Satyagraha in India. For during my interview 
with the Bombay Government the Secretary had expressed his disapproval of a reference 
to Satyagraha in a speech which I had delivered in Bagasra (in Kathiawad). 


‘Is not this a threat?’ he had asked. ‘And do you think a powerful Government will 
yield to threats?’ 

‘This was no threat,’ I had replied. It was educating the people. It is my duty to place 
before the people all the legitimate remedies for grievances. A nation that wants to come 
into its own ought to know all the ways and means to freedom. Usually they include 
violence as the last remedy. Satyagraha, on the other hand, is an absolutely non-violent 
weapon. I regard it as my duty to explain its practice and its limitations. I have no doubt 
that the British Government is a powerful Government, but I have no doubt also that 
Satyagraha is a sovereign remedy.’ 

The clever Secretary sceptically nodded his head and said, 

‘We shall see.’ 


3 Founding of the Ashram 

The Satyagraha Ashram was founded on 25 May, 1915. When I happened to pass 
through Ahmedabad, many friends pressed me to settle down there, and they volunteered 
to find the expenses of the Ashram, as well as a house for us to live in. 

I had a predilection for Ahmedabad. Being a Gujarati I thought I should be able to 
render the greatest service to the country through the Gujarati language. And then, as 
Ahmedabad was an ancient centre of handloom weaving, it was likely to be the most 
favourable field for the revival of the cottage industry of hand-spinning. There was also 
the hope that, the city being the capital of Gujarat, monetary help from its wealthy 
citizens would be more available here than elsewhere. 

The question of untouchability was naturally among the subjects discussed with the 
Ahmedabad friends. I made it clear to them that I should take the first opportunity of 
admitting an untouchable candidate to the Ashram if he was otherwise worthy. 

‘Where is the untouchable who will satisfy your condition?’ said a vaishnava friend 
self-complacently. I finally decided to found the Ashram at Ahmedabad. The first thing 
we had to settle was the name of the Ashram. I consulted friends. Amongst the names 
suggested were ‘Sevashram’ (the abode of service), ‘Tapovan’ (the abode of austerities), 
etc. I liked the name ‘Sevashram’ but for the absence of emphasis on the method of 
service. ‘Tapovan’ seemed to be a pretentious title, because though tapas was dear to us 
we could not presume to be tapasvins (men of austerity). Our creed was devotion to truth, 
and our business was the search for and insistence on truth, I wanted to acquaint India 
with the method I had tried in South Africa, and I desired to test in India the extent to 
which its application might be possible. So my companions and (selected the name 
‘Satyagraha Ashram 1 , as conveying both our goal and our method of service. 

There were at this time about thirteen Tamilians in our party. Five Tamil youngsters 
had accompanied me from South Africa, and the rest came from different parts of the 
country. We were in all about twenty-five men and women. 

This is how the Ashram was started. All had their meals in a common kitchen and 
strove to live as one family. 


4 On the Anvil 


The Ashram had been in existence only a few months when we were put to a test such 
as I had scarcely expected. I received a letter from Amritlai Thakkar to this effect: A 
humble and honest untouchable family is desirous of joining your Ashram. Will you 
accept them?’ 

I was perturbed. I had never expected that an untouchable family with an introduction 
from no less a man than Thakkar Bapa would so soon be seeking admission to the 
Ashram. I shared the letter with my companions. They welcomed it. 

I wrote to Amritlai Thakkar expressing our willingness to accept the family, provided 
all the members were ready to abide by the rules of the Ashram. 

The family consisted of Dudabhai, his wife Danihehn and their daughter Lakshmi, 
then a mere toddling babe. Dudabhai had been a teacher in Bombay. They all agreed to 
abide by the rules and were accepted. 

But their admission created a flutter amongst the friends who had been helping the 
Ashram. The very first difficulty was found with regard to the use of the well, which was 
partly controlled by the owner of the bungalow. The man in charge of the water lift 
objected that drops of water from our bucket would pollute him. So he took to swearing 
at us and molesting Dudabhai. I told everyone to put up with the abuse and continue 
drawing water at any cost. When he saw that we did not return his abuse, the man became 
ashamed and ceased to bother us. 

All monetary help, however, was stopped. The friend who had asked that question 
about an untouchable being able to follow the rules of the Ashram had never expected 
that any such would be forthcoming. 

With the stopping of monetary help came rumours of proposed social boycott. We 
were prepared for all this. I had told my companions that, if we were boycotted and 
denied the usual facilities, we would not leave Ahmedabad. We would rather go and stay 
in the untouchables' quarter and live on whatever we could get by manual labour. 

Matters came to such a pass that Maganlal Gandhi one day gave me this notice: 'We 
are out of funds and there is nothing for the next month.' 

I quietly replied, 'Then we shall go to the untouchables' quarter.' 

This was not the first time I had been faced with such a trial. On all such occasions God 
has sent help at the last moment. One morning, shortly after Maganlal had given me 
warning of our monetary plight, one of the children came and said that a Sheth who was 
waiting in a car outside wanted to see me, I went out to him. 'I want to give the Ashram 
some help. Will you accept it?' he asked. 

'Most certainly,' said I, 'and I confess I am at the present moment at the end of my 
resources. 

I shall come tomorrow at this time,' he said. 'Will you be here?' 

'Yes,' said I, and he left. 


Next day, exactly at the appointed hour, the car drew up near our quarters, and the 
horn was blown. The children came with the news. The Sheth did not come in. I went out 
to see him. He placed in my hands currency notes of the value of Rs 13,000, and drove 
away. 

I had never expected this help, and what a novel way of rendering it! The gentleman 
had never before visited the Ashram. So far as I can remember, I had met him only once. 
No visit, no enquiries, simply rendering help and going away! This was a unique 
experience for me. The help deferred the exodus to the untouchables’ quarter. We now 
felt quite safe for a year. 

Just as there was a storm outside, so was there a storm in the Ashram itself. Though in 
South Africa untouchable friends used to come to my place and live and feed with me, 
my wife and other women did not seem quite to relish the admission into the Ashram of 
the untouchable friends. My eyes and ears easily detected their indifference, if not their 
dislike, towards Danibehn. The monetary difficulty had caused me no anxiety, but this 
internal storm was more than I could bear. Danibehn was an ordinary woman. Dudabhai 
was a man with slight education but of good understanding. I liked his patience. 
Sometimes he did flare up, but on the whole I was well impressed with his forbearance. I 
pleaded with him to swallow minor insults. He not only agreed, but prevailed upon his 
wife to do likewise. 

The admission of this family proved a valuable lesson to the Ashram. In the very 
beginning we proclaimed to the world that the Ashram would not countenance 
untouchability. Those who wanted to help the Ashram were thus put on their guard, and 
the work of the Ashram in this direction was considerably simplified. The fact that it is 
mostly the real orthodox Hindus who have met the daily growing expenses of the Ashram 
is perhaps a clear indication that untouchability is shaken to its foundation. There are 
indeed many other proofs of this, but the fact that good Hindus do not scruple to help an 
Ashram where we go the length of dining with the untouchables is no small proof. 


5 The Stain of Indigo 

Champaran is the land of King Janaka. Just as it abounds in mango groves, so used it 
to be full of indigo plantations until the year 1917. The Champaran tenant was bound 
bylaw to plant three out of ever)’ twenty parts of his land with indigo for his landlord. 
This system was known as the tinkathia system as three kathas out of twenty (which 
make one acre) had to be planted with indigo. 

I must confess that I did not then know even the name; much less the geographical 
position, of Champaran, and I had hardly any notion of indigo plantations. I had seen 
packets of indigo, but little dreamed that it was grown and manufactured in Champaran at 
great hardship to thousands of agriculturists. 

Rajkumar Shukla was one of the agriculturists who had been under this harrow, and he 
was filled with a passion to wash away the stain of indigo for the thousands who were 
suffering as he had suffered. 

This man caught hold of me at Lucknow, where I had gone for the Congress of 1916. 


‘Vakil Babu will tell you everything about our distress,’ he said, and urged me to go to 
Champaran. ‘Vakil Babu’ was none other than Babu Brajkishore Prasad, who became my 
esteemed co-worker in Champaran, and who is the soul of public work in Bihar. 

So early in 1917, we left Calcutta for Champaran, looking just like fellow rustics. I did 
not even know the train. He took me to it, and we travelled together, reaching Patna in the 
morning. 


6 Face to Face with Ahimsa 

My object was to inquire into the condition of the Champaran agriculturists and 
understand their grievances against the indigo planters. For this purpose it was necessary 
that I should meet thousands of ryots. But I deemed it essential, before starting on my 
inquiry, to know the planters’ side of the case and see the Commissioner of the Division. 
I sought and was granted appointments with both. 

The Secretary of the Planters’ Association told that I was an outsider and that I had no 
business to come between the planters and their tenants, but if I had any representation to 
make, I submit it in writing. I politely told him that I did not regard myself as an outsider, 
and that I had every right to inquire into the condition of the tenants if they desired me to 
do so. 

The Commissioner, on whom I called, proceeded to bully me, and advised me 
forthwith to leave Tirhut. 

I acquainted my co-workers with all this, and told them that there was a likelihood of 
Government stopping me from proceeding further, and that, if I was to be arrested, it 
would be best that the arrest should take place in Motihari or if possible in Bettiah. It was 
advisable; therefore, that I should go to those places as early as possible. 

Champaran is a district of the Tirhut division and Motihari is its headquarters. 
Rajkumar Shukla’s place was in the vicinity of Bettiah, and the tenants belonging to the 
kothis in its neighbourhood were the poorest in the district. Rajkumar Shukla wanted me 
to see them and I was equally anxious to do so. 

So I started with my co-workers for Motihari the same day. Babu Gorakh Prasad 
harboured us in his home, which became a caravanserai. It could hardly contain us all. 
The very same day we heard that about five miles from Motihari a tenant had been ill- 
treated. It was decided that, in company with Babu Dharanidhar Prasad, I should go and 
see him the next morning, and we accordingly set off for the place on elephant’s back. An 
elephant, by the way, is about as common in Champaran as a bullock-cart in Gujarat. We 
had scarcely gone half way when a messenger from the Police Superintendent overtook 
us and said that the latter had sent his compliments. I saw what he meant. Having left 
Dharanidhar Babu to proceed to the original destination, I got into the hired carriage 
which the messenger had brought. He then served on me a notice to leave Champaran, 
and drove me to my place. On his asking me to acknowledge the service of the notice, I 
wrote to the effect that I did not propose to comply with it and leave Champaran till my 
inquiry was finished. Thereupon I received a summons to take my trial the next day for 
disobeying the order to leave Champaran. 


I kept awake that whole night writing letters and giving necessary instructions to Babu 
Brajkishore Prasad. 

The news of the notice and the summons spread like wildfire, and I was told that 
Motihari that day witnessed unprecedented scenes. Gorakh Babu’s house and the court 
house overflowed with men. Fortunately I had finished all my work during the night and 
so was able to cope with the crowds. My companions proved the greatest help. They 
occupied themselves with regulating the crowds, for the latter followed me wherever I 
went. 

A sort of friendliness sprang up between the officials — Collector, Magistrate, Police 
Superintendent — and myself. I might have legally resisted the notices served on me. 
Instead I accepted them all, and my conduct towards the officials was correct. They thus 
saw that I did not want to offend them personally, but that I wanted to offer civil 
resistance to their orders. In this way they were put at ease, and instead of harassing me 
they gladly availed themselves of my and my co-workers ’ co-operation in regulating the 
crowds. But it was an ocular demonstration to them of the fact that their authority was 
shaken. The people had for the moment lost all fear of punishment and yielded obedience 
to the power of love which their new friend exercised. 

It should be remembered that no one knew me in Champaran. The peasants were all 
ignorant. Champaran, being far up north of the Ganges, and right at the foot of the 
Himalayas in close proximity to Nepal, was cut off from the rest of India. 

The world outside Champaran was not known to them. And yet they received me as 
though we had been age-long friends. It is no exaggeration, but the literal truth, to say 
that in this meeting with the peasants I was face to face with God, Ahimsa and Truth. 

When I come to examine my title to this realization, I find nothing but my love for the 
people. And this in turn is nothing but an expression of my unshakable faith in Ahimsa. 

That day in Champaran was an unforgettable event in my life and a red-letter day for 
the peasants and for me. 


7 Case Withdrawn 

The trial began. The Government pleader, the Magistrate and other officials were on 
tenterhooks. They were at a loss to know what to do. The Government pleader was 
pressing the Magistrate to postpone the case. But I interfered and requested the 
Magistrate not to postpone the case, as I wanted to plead guilty to having disobeyed the 
order to leave Champaran. 

Before I could appear before the Court to receive the sentence, the Magistrate sent a 
written message that the Lieutenant Governor had ordered the case against me to be 
withdrawn, and the Collector wrote to me saying that I was at liberty to conduct the 
proposed inquiry, and that I might count on whatever help I needed from the officials. 
None of us was prepared for this prompt and happy issue. 

The country thus had its first direct object-lesson in civil disobedience. The affair was 
freely discussed both publicity. 


8 Companions 

As I gained more experience of Bihar, I became convinced that work of a permanent 
nature was impossible without proper village education. The ryots’ ignorance was 
pathetic. They either allowed their children to roam about, or made them toil on indigo 
plantations from morning to night for a couple of coppers a day. 

In consultation with my companions I decided to open primary schools in six villages. 

From where to get the teachers was a great problem. It was difficult to find local 
teachers who would work for a bare allowance or without remuneration. My idea was 
never to entrust children to commonplace teachers. Their literary qualification was not so 
essential as their moral fibre. 

So I issued a public appeal for voluntary teachers. It received a ready response. 

I explained to them that they were expected to teach the children not grammar and the 
three R’s so much as cleanliness and good manners. I further explained that even as 
regards letters there was not so great a difference between Gujarati, Hindi and Marathi as 
they imagined, and in the primary-classes, at any rate, the teaching of the rudiments of 
the alphabet and numerals was not a difficult matter. The result was that the classes taken 
by these ladies were found to be most successful. The experience inspired them with 
confidence and interest in their work. 

But I did not want to stop at providing for primary education. The villages were 
unsanitary, the lanes full of filth, the wells surrounded by mud and stink and the 
courtyards unbearably untidy. The elder people badly needed education in cleanliness. 
They were all suffering from various skin diseases. So it was decided to do as much 
sanitary work as possible and to penetrate every department of their lives. 

Doctors were needed for this work. I requested the Servants of India Society to lend us 
the services of the late Dr Dev. We had been great friends, and he readily offered his 
services for six months. The teachers — men and women — had all to work under him. 

All of them had express instructions not to concern themselves with grievances against 
planters or with politics. People who had any complaints to make were to be referred to 
me. No one was to venture out of his beat. The friends carried out these instructions with 
wonderful fidelity. I do not remember a single occasion of indiscipline. 


9 Penetrating the Villages 

As far as was possible we placed each school in charge of one man and one woman. 
These volunteers had to look after medical relief and sanitation. The womenfolk had to 
be approached through women. 

Medical relief was a very simple affair. Castor oil, quinine and sulphur ointment were 
the only drugs provided to the volunteers. 

Quite a number of people availed themselves of this simple relief. This plan of work 
will not seem strange when it is remembered that the prevailing ailments were few and 
amenable to simple treatment, by no means requiring expert help. As for the people the 
arrangement answered excellently. 


Sanitation was a difficult affair. The people were not prepared to do anything 
themselves. Even the field labourers were not ready to do their own scavenging. But Dr 
Dev was not a man easily to lose heart. He and the volunteers concentrated their energies 
on making a village ideally clean. They swept the roads and the courtyards, cleaned out 
the wells, filled up the pools near by, and lovingly persuaded the villagers to raise 
volunteers from amongst themselves. In some villages they shamed people into taking up 
the work, and in others the people were so enthusiastic that they even prepared roads to 
enable my car to go from place to place. These sweet experiences were not unmixed with 
bitter ones of people’s apathy. I remember some villagers frankly expressing their dislike 
for this work. 

It may not be out of place here to narrate an experience that I have described before 
now at many meetings. Bhitiharva was a small village in which was one of our schools. I 
happened to visit a smaller village in its vicinity and found some of the women dressed 
very dirtily. So I told my wife to ask them why they did not wash their clothes. She spoke 
to them. One of the women took her into her hut and said, ‘Look now, there is no box or 
cupboard here containing other clothes. The sari I am wearing is the only one I have. 
How am I to wash it? Tell Mahatmaji to get me another sari, and I shall then promise to 
bathe and put on clean clothes every day.’ 

This cottage was not an exception, but a type to be found in many Indian villages. In 
countless cottages in India people live without any furniture, and without a change of 
clothes, merely with a rag to cover their shame. 

Thus the volunteers with their schools, sanitation work and medical relief gained the 
confidence and respect of the village folk, and were able to bring good influence to bear 
upon them. 

But I must confess with regret that my hope of putting this constructive work on a 
permanent footing was not fulfilled. The volunteers had come for temporary periods, I 
could not secure any more from outside, and permanent honorary workers from Bihar 
were not available. As soon as my work in Champaran was finished, work outside, which 
had been preparing in the meantime, drew me away. The few months’work in 
Champaran, however, took such deep root that its influence in one form or another is to 
be observed there even today. 


10 When a Governor Is Good 

One day I received a letter from the Bihar Government to the following effect: ‘Your 
inquiry has been sufficiently prolonged; should you not now bring it to an end and leave 
Bihar?’ The letter was couched in polite language, but its meaning was obvious. 

I wrote in reply that the inquiry was bound to be prolonged, and unless and until it 
resulted in bringing relief to the people, I had no intention of leaving Bihar. 

Sir Edward Gait, the Lieutenant Governor, asked me to see him, expressed his 
willingness to appoint an inquiry and invited me to be a member of the Committee. 

The Committee found in favour of the ryots, and recommended that the planters 
should refund a portion of the exactions made by them which the Committee had found 
to be unlawful, and that the tinkathia system should be abolished by law. 


The tinkathia system which had been in existence for about a century was thus 
abolished, and with it the planters’ raj came to an end. The ryots, who had all along 
remained crushed, now somewhat came to their own, and the superstition that the slain of 
indigo could never be washed out was exploded. 

It was my desire to continue the constructive work for some years, to establish more 
schools and to penetrate the villages more effectively. The ground has been prepared, but 
it did not please God, as often before, to allow my plans to be fulfilled. Fate decided 
otherwise and drove me to take up work elsewhere. 


11 In Touch with Labour 

Whilst I was yet winding up my work on the Committee, I received a letter from Sjts. 
Mohanlal Fandya and Shankarlal Farikh telling me of the failure of crops in the Kheda 
district, and asking me to guide the peasants, who were unable to pay the assessment. I 
had not the inclination, the ability or the courage to advise without an inquiry on the spot. 

At the same time there came a letter from Shrimati Anasuyabai about the condition of 
labour in Ahmedabad. Wages were low, the labourers had long been agitating for an 
increment, and I had a desire to guide them if I could. But I had not the confidence to 
direct even this comparatively small affair from that long distance. So I seized the first 
opportunity to go to Ahmedabad. 

Whilst the Kheda peasants’ question was still being discussed, I had already taken up 
the question of the mill-hands in Ahmedabad. 

I was in a most delicate situation. The mill-hands’ case was strong. Shrimati 
Anasuyabai had to battle against her own brother, Sri Ambalal Sarabhai, who led the fray 
on behalf of the mill-owners. My relations with them were friendly, and that made 
fighting with them the more difficult. I held consultations with them, and requested them 
to refer the dispute to arbitration, but they refused to recognize the principle of 
arbitration. 

I had therefore to advise the labourers to go on strike. Before I did so, I came in very 
close contact with them and their leaders, and explained to them the conditions of a 
successful strike: 

1 . never to resort to violence, 

2. never to molest blacklegs, 

3. never to depend upon alms, and 

4. to remain firm, no matter how long the strike continued, and to earn bread, during 
the strike, by any other honest labour. 

The leaders of the strike understood and accepted the conditions, and the labourers 
pledged themselves, at a general meeting not to resume work until either their terms were 
accepted or the mill-owners agreed to refer the dispute to arbitration. 

We had daily meetings of the strikers under the shade of a tree on the bank of the 
Sabarmati. They attended the meeting in their thousands, and I reminded them in my 
speeches of their pledge and of the duty to maintain peace and self-respect. They daily 


paraded the streets of the city in peaceful procession, carrying their banner bearing the 
inscription ‘Ek Tek’ (keep the pledge). 

The strike went on for twenty-one days. 


12 The Fast 

For the first two weeks the mill-hands exhibited great courage and self-restraint and 
daily held monster meetings. On these occasions I used to remind them of their pledge, 
and they would shout back to me the assurance that they would rather die than break their 
word. 

But at last they began to show signs of flagging. Just as physical weakness in men 
manifests itself in irascibility, their attitude towards the blacklegs became more and more 
menacing as the strike seemed to weaken, and I began to fear an outbreak of rowdyism 
on their part. The attendance at their daily meetings also began to dwindle by degrees, 
and despondency and despair were writ large on the faces of those who did attend. 
Finally the information was brought to me that the strikers had begun to totter. I felt 
deeply troubled and set to thinking furiously as to what my duty was in the 
circumstances. 

One morning — it was at a mill-hands’ meeting — while I was still groping and unable 
to see my way clearly, the light came to me. Unbidden and all by themselves the words 
came to my lips: ‘Unless the strikers rally,’ I declared to the meeting, ‘and continue the 
strike till a settlement is reached, or till they leave the mills altogether, I will not touch 
any food,” 

The labourers were thunderstruck. Tears began to course down Anasuyabehn’s 
cheeks. The labourers broke out, ‘Not you but we shall fast. It would be monstrous if you 
were to fast. Please forgive us for our lapse; we will now remain faithful to our pledge to 
the end.’ 

‘There is no need for you to fast,’ I replied. ‘It would be enough if you could remain 
true to your pledge. As you know we are without funds, and we do not want to continue 
our strike by living on public charity. You should therefore try to eke out a bare existence 
by some kind of labour, so that you may be able to remain unconcerned, no matter how 
long the strike may continue. As for my fast, it will be broken only after the strike is 
settled.’ 

My fast was not free from a grave defect. I enjoyed very close and cordial relations 
with the mill-owners, and my fast could not but affect their decision. As a Satyagrahi I 
knew that I might not fast against them, but ought to leave them free to be influenced by 
the mill-hands’ strike alone. 

I tried to set the mill-owners at ease. But they received my words coldly and even 
flung keen, delicate bits of sarcasm at me, as indeed they had a perfect right to do. 

The principal man at the back of the mill-owners’ unbending attitude towards the 
strike was Sheth Ambalal. His resolute will and transparent sincerity were wonderful and 
captured my heart. It was a pleasure to be pitched against him. The strain produced by my 
fast upon the opposition, of which he was the head, cut me, therefore, to the quick. And 


then, Sarladevi, his wife, was attached to me with the affection of a blood-sister, and I 
could not bear to see her anguish on account of my action. 

The net result of it was that an atmosphere of goodwill was created all round. The 
hearts of the mill-owners were touched, and they set about discovering some means for a 
settlement. Anasuyabehn’s house became the venue of their discussions. Sjt. 
Anandshankar Dhruva intervened and was in the end appointed arbitrator, and the strike 
was called off after I had fasted only for three days. The mill-owners commemorated the 
event by distributing sweets among the labourers, and thus a settlement was reached after 
twenty-one days’ strike. 


13 The Kheda Satyagraha 

No breathing time was, however, in store for me. Hardly was the Ahmedabad mill- 
hands’ strike over, when I had to plunge into the Kheda Satyagraha struggle. 

A condition approaching famine had arisen in the Kheda district owing to a 
widespread failure of crops, and the Patidars of Kheda were considering the question of 
getting the revenue assessment for the year suspended. 

The cultivators’ demand was as clear as daylight, and so moderate as to make out a 
strong case for its acceptance. Under the Land Revenue Rules, if the crop was four annas 
or under, the cultivators could claim full suspension of the revenue assessment for the 
year. According to the official figures the crop was said to be over four annas. The 
contention of the cultivators, on the other hand, was that it was less than four annas. But 
the Government was in no mood to listen, and regarded the popular demand for 
arbitration as lese majeste. At last all petitioning and prayer having failed, after taking 
counsel with co-workers, I advised the Patidars To resort to Satyagraha. 


14 ‘The Onion Thief 

Champaran being in a far away corner of India, and the press having been kept out of 
the campaign, it did not attract visitors from outside. Not so with the Kheda campaign, of 
which the happenings were reported in the press from day to day. 

The Gujaratis were deeply interested in the fight, which was to them a novel 
experiment. They were ready to pour forth their riches for the success of the cause. It was 
not easy for them to see that Satyagraha could not be conducted simply by means of 
money. Money is the thing that it least needs. In spite of my remonstrance, the Bombay 
merchants sent us more money than necessary, so that we had some balance left at the 
end of the campaign. 

In the initial stages, though the people exhibited much courage, the Government did 
not seem inclined to take strong action. But as the people’s firmness showed no signs of 
wavering, the Government began coercion. The attachment officers sold people’s cattle 
and seized whatever movables they could lay hands on. Penalty notices were served, and 
in some cases standing crops were attached. This unnerved the peasants, some of whom 
paid up their dues, while others desired to place safe movables in the way of the officials 
so that they might attach them to realize the dues. On the other hand some were prepared 
to fight to the bitter end. 


With a view to steeling the hearts of those who were frightened, I advised the people, 
under the leadership of Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya, to remove the crop of onion, from a field 
which had been, in my opinion wrongly attached. For Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya it was a thing 
after his heart. He volunteered to remove the onion crop from the field, and in this seven 
or eight friends joined him. 

It was impossible for the Government to leave them free. The arrest of Sjt. Mohanlal 
and his companions added to the people’s enthusiasm/When the fear of jail disappears, 
repression puts heart into the people. Crowds of them besieged the court-house on the 
day of the hearing. Pandya and his companions were convicted and sentenced to a brief 
term of imprisonment. 

A procession escorted the ‘convicts’ to jail, and on that day Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya 
earned from the people the honoured title of dungli chor (onion thief) which he enjoys to 
this day. 


15 End ofKheda Satyagraha 

The campaign came to an unexpected end. It was clear that the people were exhausted, 
and I hesitated to let the unbending be driven to utter ruin. I was casting about for some 
graceful way to terminating the struggle which would be acceptable to a Satyagrahi. Such 
a one appeared quite unexpectedly. The Mamlatdar of the Nadiad Taluka sent me word 
that, if well-to-do Patidars paid up, the poorer ones would be granted suspension. The 
people’s pledge had been fulfilled. So we expressed ourselves satisfied with the orders. 

The Kheda Satyagraha marks the beginning of an awakening among the peasants of 
Gujarat, the beginning of their true political education. 


16 The Rowlatt Bills and My Dilemma 

I happened casually to read in the papers the Rowlatt Committee’s report which had 
just been published, its recommendations startled me. I mentioned my apprehensions to 
Vallabhbhai, who used to come to see me almost daily. ‘Something must be done,’ said I 
to him. ‘But what can we do in the circumstances?’ he asked in reply. I answered, if even 
a handful of men can be found to sign the pledge of resistance, and the proposed measure 
is passed into law in defiance of it, we ought to offer Satyagraha at once.’ As a result of 
this talk, it was decided to call a small meeting of such persons as were in touch with me. 
The proposed conference was at last held at the Ashram. A score of persons had been 
invited to it. The Satyagraha pledge was drafted at this meeting, and, as far as I recollect, 
was signed by all present. 

As all hope of any of the existing institutions adopting a novel weapon like Satyagraha 
seemed to me to be in vain, a separate body called the Satyagraha Sabha was established 
at my instance. Its principal members were drawn from Bombay where, therefore, its 
headquarters were fixed. The intending covenanters began to sign the Satyagraha pledge 
in large numbers, bulletins were issued, and popular meetings began to be held 
everywhere recalling all the familiar features of the Kheda campaign. 


17 That Wonderful Spectacle! 


Thus, while on the one hand the agitation against the Rowlatt Committee’s report 
gathered volume and intensity, the Rowlatt Bill was published. 

In these circumstances mine could only be a cry in the wilderness. I earnestly pleaded 
with the Viceroy. I addressed him private letters as also public letters, in the course of 
which I clearly told him that the Government’s action left me no other course except to 
resort to Satyagraha. But it was all in vain. 

The Bill had not yet been gazetted as an Act when I received an invitation from 
Madras. 

We daily discussed together plans of the fight, but beyond the holding of public 
meetings I could not then think of any other programme. I felt myself at a loss to discover 
how to offer civil disobedience against the Rowlatt Bill if it was finally passed into law. 

While these cogitations were still going on, news was received that the Rowlatt Bill 
had been published as an Act. That night I fell asleep while thinking over the question. 
Towards the small hours of the morning I woke up somewhat earlier than usual. I was 
still in that twilight condition between sleep and consciousness when suddenly the idea 
broke upon me — it was as if in a dream. Early in the morning I related the whole story to 
Rajagopalachari. 

‘The idea came to me last night in a dream that we should call upon the country to 
observe a general hartal. Satyagraha is a process of self-purification, and ours is a sacred 
fight, and it seems to me to be in the fitness of things that it should be commenced with 
an act of self-purification. Let all the people of India, therefore, suspend their business on 
that day and observe the day as one of fasting and prayer. The Mussalmans may not fast 
for more than one day; so the duration of the fast should be twenty-four hours. It is very 
difficult to say whether all the provinces would respond to this appeal of ours or not, but I 
feel fairly sure of Bombay, Madras, Bihar and Sind. I think we should have every reason 
to feel satisfied even if all these places observe the hartal fittingly.’ 

Rajagopalachari was at once taken up with my suggestion. Other friends too 
welcomed it when it was communicated to them later. I drafted a brief appeal. The date 
of the hartal was first fixed on the 30th March, 1919, but was subsequently changed to 
6th April. The people thus had only a short notice of the hartal As the work had to be 
started at once, it was hardly possible to give longer notice. 

But who knows how it all came about? The whole of India from one end to the other, 
towns as well as villages, observed a complete hartal on that day. It was a most 
wonderful spectacle. 


18 That Memorable Week! — I 

Delhi had already observed the hartal on the 30th March. Delhi had never witnessed a 
hartal like that before. Hindus and Mussalmans seemed united like one man. Swami 
Shraddhanandji was invited to deliver a speech in the Jumma Masjid, which he did. All 
this was more than the authorities could bear. The police checked the hartal procession as 
it was proceeding towards the railway station, and opened fire, causing a number of 
casualties, and the reign of repression commenced in Delhi. 

The story of happenings in Delhi was repeated with variations in Lahore and Amritsar. 


On the morning of the sixth the citizens of Bombay flocked in their thousands to the 
Chowpati for a bath in the sea, after which they moved on in a procession to Thakurdvar. 
The procession included a fair sprinkling of women and children, while the Mussalmans 
joined it in large numbers. 

Needless to say the hartal in Bombay was a complete success. 

On the night of the 7th I started for Delhi and Amritsar. On reaching Mathura on the 
8th I first heard rumours about my probable arrest. 

Before the train had reached Palwal railway station, I was served with a written order 
lo the effect that I was prohibited from entering the boundary of the Punjab, as my 
presence there was likely to result in a disturbance of the peace. I was asked by the police 
to get down from the train. I refused to do so. 

At Palwal railway station I was taken out of the train and put under police custody. A 
train from Delhi came in a short time. I was made to enter a third class carriage, the 
police party accompanying. On reaching Mathura, I was taken to the police barracks, but 
no police official could tell me as to what they proposed to do with me or where I was to 
be taken next. Early at 4 o’clock the next morning I was waked up and put in a goods 
train that was going towards Bombay. At noon I was again made to get down at Sawai 
Madhopur. Mr Bowring, Inspector of Police, who arrived by the mail train from Lahore, 
now took charge of me. I was put in a first class compartment with him. And from an 
ordinary prisoner I became a ‘gentleman’ prisoner. 

We reached Surat. Here I was made over to the charge of another police officer. ‘You 
are now free,’ the officer told me when we had reached Bombay.’ It would however be 
better,’ he added, ‘if you get down near the Marine Lines where I shall get the train 
stopped for you. At Colaba there is likely to be a big crowd.’ The friend told me that the 
news of my arrest had incensed the people and roused them to a pitch of mad frenzy. 

Near Pydhuni I saw that a huge crowd had gathered. On seeing me the people went 
mad with joy. A procession was immediately formed, and the sky was rent with the 
shouts of Vande mataram and Allaho akbar. At Pydhuni we sighted a body of mounted 
police. Brickbats were raining down from above. I besought the crowd to be cairn, but ft 
seemed as if we should not be able to escape the shower of brickbats. As the procession 
issued out of Abdur Rahman Street and was about to proceed towards the Crawford 
Market, it suddenly found itself confronted by a body of the mounted police, who had 
arrived there to prevent it from proceeding further in the direction of the Port. The crowd 
was densely packed. It had almost broken through the police cordon. There was hardly 
any chance of my voice being heard in that vast concourse. Just then the officer in charge 
of the mounted police gave the order to disperse the crowd, and at once the mounted 
party charged upon the crowd brandishing their lances as they went. Lor a moment I felt 
that I would be hurt. But my apprehension was groundless; the lances just grazed the car 
as the lancers swiftly passed by. The ranks of the people were soon broken, and they were 
thrown into utter confusion, which was soon converted into a rout. Some got trampled 
under foot, others were badly mauled and crushed. 

In that seething mass of humanity there was hardly any room for the horses to pass, 
nor was there an exit by which the people could disperse. So the lancers blindly cut their 
way through the crowd. I hardly imagine they could see what they were doing. The whole 



thing presented a most dreadful spectacle. The horsemen and the people were mixed 
together in mad confusion. 

Thus the crowd was dispersed and its progress got checked. Our motor was allowed to 
proceed. I had it stopped before the Commissioner’s office, and got down to complain to 
him about the conduct of the police. 


19 That Memorable Week! — II 

So I went to the Commissioner Mr Griffith’s office. It was impossible for us to agree. 
I told him that I intended to address a meeting on Chaupati and to ask the people to keep 
the peace, and took leave of him. The meeting was held on the Chaupati sands. I spoke at 
length on the duty of non-violence and on the limitations of Satyagraha, and said, 
‘Satyagraha is essentially a weapon of the truthful. A Satyagrahi is pledged to non- 
violence, and, unless people observe it in thought, word and deed, I cannot offer mass 
Satyagraha.’ 

I proceeded to Ahmedabad. I learnt that an attempt had been made to pull up the rails 
near the Nadiad railway station, that a Government officer had been murdered in 
Viramgam and that Ahmedabad was under martial law. The people were terror-striken. 
They had indulged in acts of violence and were being made to pay for them with interest. 

I saw my duty as clear as daylight. It was unbearable for me to find that the labourers, 
amongst whom I had spent a good deal of my time, whom I had served, and from whom I 
had expected better things, had taken part in the riots, and I felt I was a sharer in their 
guilt. 

The late Sir Ramanbhai and other citizens of Ahmedabad came to me with an appeal 
to suspend Satyagraha. The appeal was needless, for I had already made up my mind to 
suspend Satyagraha so long as people had not learnt the lesson of peace. 


20 ‘Navajivan’ and ‘Young India’ 

Thus, whilst this movement for the preservation of non-violence was making steady 
though slow progress on the one hand, Government’s policy of lawless repression was in 
full career on the other, and was manifesting itself in the Punjab in all its nakedness. 
Leaders were put under arrest, martial law, which in other words meant no law, was 
proclaimed, special tribunals were set up. These tribunals were not courts of justice but 
instruments for carrying out the arbitrary will of an autocrat. Sentences were passed 
unwarranted by evidence and in flagrant violation of justice. In Amritsar innocent men 
and women were made to crawl like worms on their bellies. Before this outrage the 
Jallianwala Bagh tragedy paled into insignificance in my eyes, though it was this 
massacre principally that attracted the attention of the people of India and of the world. 


21 In the Punjab 

Sir Michael O’ Dwyer held me responsible for all that had happened in the Punjab, and 
some irate young Punjabis held me responsible for the martial law. They asserted that, if 
only I had not suspended civil disobedience, there would have been no Jallianwala Bagh 


massacre. Some of them even went the length of threatening me with assassination if I 
went to the Punjab. 

But I felt that my position was so correct and above question that no intelligent person 
could misunderstand it. 

In the meantime the Hunter Committee was announced to hold an inquiry in 
connection with the Punjab Government’s doings under the martial law. I once more 
telegraphed to the Viceroy asking whether I could now go to the Punjab. He wired back 
in reply that I could go there after a certain date. 

The scene that I witnessed on my arrival at Lahore can never be effaced from my 
memory. The railway station was from end to end one seething mass of humanity. The 
entire populace had turned out of doors in eager expectation, as if to meet a dear relation 
after a long separation, and was delirious with joy. 

We unanimously decided not to lead evidence before the Hunter Committee. 

It was decided to appoint a non-official Inquiry Committee, to hold almost a parallel 
inquiry on behalf of the Congress. The responsibility for organizing the work of the 
Committee devolved on me, and as the privilege of conducting the inquiry in the largest 
number of places fell to my lot, I got a rare opportunity of observing at close quarters the 
people of the Punjab and the Punjab villages. 

I came across tales of Government’s tyranny and the arbitrary despotism of its officers 
such as I was hardly-prepared for, and they filled me with deep pain. 


22 The Birth of Khadi 

I do not remember to have seen a handloom or a spinning wheel when in 1908 I 
described it in Hind Swaraj as the panacea for the growing pauperism of India. In that 
book I took it as understood that anything that helped India to get rid of the grinding 
poverty of her masses would in the same process also establish Swaraj. 

The object that we set before ourselves was to be able to clothe ourselves entirely in 
cloth manufactured by our own hands. We therefore forthwith discarded the use of mill- 
woven cloth, and all the members of the Ashram resolved to wear hand-woven cloth 
made from Indian yarn only. The adoption of this practice brought us a world of 
experience. It enabled us to know, from direct contact, the conditions of life among the 
weavers, the extent of their production, the handicaps in the way of their obtaining their 
yarn supply, the way in which they were being made victims of fraud, and, lastly, their 
ever growing indebtedness. It was after the greatest effort that we were at last able to find 
some weavers who condescended to weave Swadeshi yarn for us, and only on condition 
that the Ashram would take up all the cloth that they might produce. By thus adopting 
cloth woven from mill-yarn as our wear, and propagating it among our friends, we made 
ourselves voluntary agents of the Indian spinning mills. 

No end of difficulties again faced us. We could get neither spinning wheel nor a 
spinner to teach us how to spin. 

So the time passed on, and my impatience grew with the time. I plied every chance 
visitor to the Ashram who was likely to possess some information about hand spinning 
with questions about the art. But the art being confined to women and having been all but 


exterminated, if there was some stray-spinner still surviving in some obscure corner, only 
a member of that sex was likely to find out her whereabouts. 

In the year L917 I was taken by my Gujarati friends to preside at the Broach 
Educational Conference. It was here that I discovered that remarkable lady Gangabehn 
Majmudar. She was a widow, but her enterprising spirit knew no bounds. 


23 Found at Last! 

After no end of wandering in Gujarat, Gangabehn found the spinning wheel in Vijapur 
in the Baroda State. Quite a number of people there had spinning wheels in their homes, 
but had long since consigned them to the lofts as useless lumber. They expressed to 
Gangabehn their readiness to resume spinning, if someone promised to provide them with 
a regular supply of slivers, and to buy the yarn spun by them. Gangabehn communicated 
the joyful news to me. The providing of slivers was found to be a difficult task. On my 
mentioning the thing to the late Umar Sobani, he solved the difficulty by immediately 
undertaking to send a sufficient supply of slivers from his mill. I sent to Gangabehn the 
slivers received from Umar Sobani, and soon yarn began to pour in at such a rate that it 
became quite a problem how to cope with it. 

Mr Uniar Sobani ’s generosity was great, but still one could not go on taking advantage 
of it for ever. I felt ill at ease, continuously receiving slivers from him. Moreover, it 
seemed to me to be fundamentally wrong to use mill-slivers. If one could use mill-slivers, 
why not use mill-yarn as well? Surely no mills supplied slivers to the ancients? How did 
they make their slivers then? With these thoughts in my mind I suggested to Gangabehn 
to find carders who could supply slivers. She confidently undertook the task. She 
engaged a carder who was prepared to card cotton. He demanded thirty-five rupees, if not 
much more, per month. I considered no price too high at the time. She trained a few 
youngsters to make slivers out of the carded cotton. I begged for cotton in Bombay. Sjt. 
Yashvantprasad Desai at once responded. Gangabehn’ s enterprise thus prospered beyond 
expectations. She found out weavers to weave the yarn that was spun in Vijapur, and 
soon Vijapur Khadi gained a name for itself. 

While these developments were taking place in Vijapur, the spinning wheel gained a 
rapid footing in the Ashram. Maganlal Gandhi, by bringing to bear all his splendid 
mechanical talent on the wheel, made many improvements in it, and wheels and their 
accessories began to be manufactured at the Ashram. The first piece of Khadi 
manufactured in the Ashram cost 17 annas per yard. I did not hesitate to commend this 
very coarse Khadi at that rate to friends, who willingly paid the price. 

Sjt. Lakshmidas brought Sjt. Ramji, the weaver, with his wife Gangabehn from Lathi 
to the Ashram and got Khadi dhotis woven at the Ashram. The part played by this couple 
in the spread of Khadi was by no means insignificant. They initiated a host of persons in 
Gujarat and also outside into the art of weaving hand-spun yarn. To see Gangabehn at her 
loom is a stirring sight. When this unlettered but self-possessed sister plies at her loom, 
she becomes so lost in it that it is difficult to distract her attention, and much more 
difficult to draw her eyes off her beloved loom. 


24 Its Rising Tide 


To resume, then, the story of the non-co-operation movement. Whilst the powerful 
Khilafat agitation set up by the Ali Brothers was in full progress, I had long discussions 
on the subject with the late Maulana Abdul Bari and the other Ulema, especially with 
regard to the extent to which a Mussalman could observe the rule of non-violence. In the 
end they all agreed that Islam did not forbid its followers from following non-violence as 
a policy, and further, that, while they were pledged to that policy, they were bound 
faithfully to carry it out. At last the non-cooperation resolution was moved in the Khilafat 
conference, and earned after prolonged deliberations. 

The All-India Congress Committee resolved to hold a special session of the Congress 
in September 1920 at Calcutta. At Calcutta there was a mammoth gathering of delegates 
and visitors. 

At the request of Maulana Shaukat Ali I prepared a draft of the non-co-operation 
resolution in the train. 

In my resolution non-co-operation was postulated only with a view to obtaining 
redress of the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs. That, however, did not appeal to Sjt. 
Vijayaraghavachari. ‘If non-co-operation was to be declared, why should it be with 
reference to particular wrongs? The absence of Swaraj was the biggest wrong that the 
country was labouring under; it should be against that that non-co-operation should be 
directed,’ he argued. Pandit Motilaiji also wanted the demand for Swaraj to be included 
in the resolution. I readily accepted the suggestion and incorporated the demand for 
Swaraj in my resolution, which was passed after an exhaustive, serious and somewhat 
stormy discussion. 


25 At Nagpur 

The resolutions adopted at the Calcutta special session of the Congress were to be 
confirmed at its annual session at Nagpur. Here again, as at Calcutta, there was a great 
rush of visitors and delegates. The number of delegates in the Congress had not been 
limited yet. As a result, so far as I can remember, the figure on this occasion reached 
about fourteen thousand. Lalaji pressed for a slight amendment to the clause about the 
boycott of schools, which I accepted. Similarly, some amendments were made at the 
instance of the Deshabandhu, after which the non-co-operation resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

The question of the goal of the Congress formed a subject for keen discussion. In the 
constitution that I had presented, the goal of the Congress was the attainment of Swaraj, 
within the British Empire if possible and without if necessary. A party in the Congress 
wanted to limit the goal to Swaraj within the British Empire only. Its viewpoint was put 
forth by Pandit Malaviyaji and Mr Jinnah. But they were not able to get many votes. 
Again the draft constitution provided that the means for the attainment were to be 
peaceful and legitimate. This condition too came in for opposition, it being contended 
that there should be no restriction upon the means to be adopted. But the Congress 
adopted the original draft after an instructive and frank discussion. 

Resolutions about Hindu-Muslim unity, the removal of untouchability and Khadi too 
were passed in this Congress, and since then the Hindu members of the Congress have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility of ridding Hinduism of the curse of 


untouchability, and the Congress has established a living bond of relationship with the 
‘skeletons’ of India through Khadi. 


Fare well 

The time has now come to bring these chapters to a close. My life from this point 
onward has been so public that there is hardly anything about it that people do not know. 

It is not without a wrench that I have to take leave of the reader. I set a high value on 
my experiments. I do not know whether I have been able to do justice to them. I can only 
say that I have spared no pains to give a faithful narrative. To describe truth, as it has 
appeared to me, and in the exact manner in which I have arrived at it, has been my 
ceaseless effort. The exercise has given me ineffable mental peace, because it has been 
my fond hope that it might bring faith in Truth and Ahimsa to waverers. 

My uniform experience has convinced me that there is no other God than Truth. And 
if every page of these chapters does not proclaim to the reader that the only means for the 
realization of Truth is Ahimsa, I shall deem all my labour in writing these chapters to 
have been in vain. And, even though my efforts in this behalf may prove fruitless, let the 
readers know that the vehicle, not the great principle, is at fault. 

To see the universal and all-pervading Spirit of Truth face to face one must be able to 
love the meanest of creation as oneself. And a man who aspires after that cannot afford to 
keep out of any field of life. That is why my devotion to Truth has drawn me into the 
field of politics; and I can say without the slightest hesitation, and yet in all humility, that 
those who say that religion has nothing to do with politics do not know what religion 
means. 

In bidding farewell to the reader, for the time being at any rate, I ask him to join with 
me in prayer to the God of Truth that He may grant me the boon of Ahimsa in mind, 
word and deed. 


End 


